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I. BACKGROUND* THE "MAINSTREAMING" MOVEMENT 



After more than a decade of pathbreaking activity in developing 
courses and research on women, the Women's Studies movement is 
adopting another strategy for reaching its goal of transforming 
curriculum and research so that all phases of education from kinder- 
garten through graduate and professional schools will accurately 
reflect the lives and concerns of women as well as men. This new 
strategy, called by a variety of names , most popularly "mainstream! ng," 
seeks to move 'the new scholarship on women into the traditional cur- 
riculum, women's Studies teachers/scholars have become increasingly 
aware that, despite the large numbers of students who take women's 
Studies courses, most students in colleges and universities graduate 
without any exposure to materials on women. Incorporation of women's 
Studies into the traditional curriculum has been slow, indirect and 
usually accomplished by women's Studies professors themselves. Few 
professors outside of women's Studies specialties have incorporated 
the new research on women into their courses. 

In reaction to some of these limitations and to reach those 
students and professors not directly involved with women's Studies, a 
spontaneous and almost simultaneous movement has developed on campuses 
throughout the United States in the last few years. Individual campuses, 
using a variety of strategies and tactics, have devised programs to 
introduce their traditional faculty members, and eventually their 
students, to women's Studies. % 
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* SI ROW Conference at Princeton 

Although information on these mains treaming projects had been 
circulating infernally for sob* tine through a network of project 
directors and women's Studies professors, many of those involved in . 
projects felt that a formal meeting of project personnel would be useful. 
Through this meeting, participants could share information and pass on 
the results of their efforts to others in Women's Studies in a system- 
atized and visible way. Thus, a three-day conference on integrating 
Women's studies into the curriculum was held at the Nassau Inn, 
Princeton, Mew Jersey, August 27-30, 1981. sponsored by the Southwest. 
Institute for Research on women (SIROW) of the University of Arizona and 
supported by the Rockefeller Family Fund and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, the Conference brought together directors of seventeen 
projects involved in integrating materials on women into the college 
curriculum, consultants in women's Studies, professors from the social 
sciences and humanities, and representatives from funding agencies. 

The mainstream! ng projects included in the SIROW Conference were 
selected to illustrate a variety of approaches to integration and a 
wide spectrum of institutional settings. Attending the meeting were 
representatives of four women's colleges, seven state universities, two 
religious colleges (one of which is coeducational) , one small liberal 
arts college, one discipline-specific project (American Literature) , 
and two college consortia (the 16-college group of colleges chiefly 
for women, and the Great Lakes Colleges Association of twelve small 
midwestern liberal arts colleges) . For a list of SIROW Conference 
participants and th eir addresses, see Appendix A. 1 

*For further details regarding the projects attending the SIROW Conference, 
see Appendix b and "The Study of women in the Liberal Arts Curriculum,'' The 
Forum for Liberal Education, IV, 1, October, 1981, ed. Peggy Brown with 
Kim Merrill, published the American Association of Colleges, Washington, DC. 
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One result of tills conference was a report designed for college 
administrators which was used as a background paper for a conference 
of college administrators and women's studies scholars at Wingspreed, 
Wisconsin, on October 22-24, 1981, sponsored by the association of 
American Colleges. 2 

Purpose of this Handbook 

Another result of the Conference is ^his "How-to" handbook, 
designed for Women's Studies programs and professors and all others 
who are interested in curriculum integration. Drawn from the exper- 
lance of the seventeen projects represented at the SIROW Conference 
as reported by panelists and discussed by Conference participants, 
the handbook offers practical hints on how to develop a curriculum 
integration program and advice about resistance i what it is and how 
to deal with it. 

We hope that this report will prove helpful to the wider group of 
Women's Studies programs and useful in extending curriculum integra- 
tion efforts such as those represented at the SIROW Conference. 



XI. HOW TO GET STARTED t USING CURRENT CAMPUS CONCERNS 

Approaches to integration of Women's Studies in the curriculum 
vary considerably, depending on the institutional settings in which 
they take place. One heartening observation at the SIROW conference 
was the inventiveness of project directors who used the diverse resources 
and particular circumstances of their own campuses to launch main- 



For a copy of this background report for administrators, send $3.50 
to cover costs to SIROW, women's Studies, Modem Languages 269, The 
University of Arisona, Tucson, AS 85721. Make checks payable to 
The University of Arisona. 



streaming efforts. Caspusss with Women's Studies programs, including 
California state University at Hayward and the University of Arlsona, 
wanted to increase the numbers oE students exposed to the new research 
on woaen. This desire provided the impetus while the Women's Studies 
programs served as the Institutional base for carrying on the effort. 
Other colleges used a great deal of imagination in waking use of what- 
ever concerns prevailed on their caspuses. For example, St. Mary's 
and Denison used interest in revising general education or core 
curriculum requirements to introduce the mains treaming issue. At 
women's colleges like wheaton or wellesley, administrators concerned 
about what kinds of educational experiences were most meaningful for 
ite female student body began to think of transforming the curriculum. 
On some caspuses such as Guilford, St. Mary's, University of Massa- 
chusetts-Asherst, and Montana State, a desire to provide an education 
stressing equity for all people spurred change. On others, such as 
Smith, Stephens, and Georgia State, faculty were drawn together initially 
by mutual interest in research on women and then considered changing 
the curriculum. 

While some schools utilize faculty teaching courses on women's 
Studies or whose major research focus is on women, others look for 
leadership to administrators who have themselves been pioneers in 
women's Studies. Some other schools, eager to bring the results of 
new research on women to their campuses, are limited by small numbers 
of Women's Studies faculty and resistance to new programs in a time 
of declining financial resources and tight budgets. They view 
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curriculum integration an a way of broadening the liberal arts curric- 
ulum through an infusion of Women's studies scholarship in all depart- 
aents rather than establishing a separate program. 

Surprisingly to many project directors, administrators proved to 
be important allies on many campuses in promoting curriculum integration. 
Administrators, by a variety of means ranging from actually initiating 
the project to giving public recognition and approval, indicated to 
their faculties that participation in curriculum integration and awareness 
of the new scholarship on women are important and legitimate campus 
activities. The role of administrators is a delicate one, since many 
faculty may resist and resent what they interpret as interference with 
curricular matters by administrators. Interested administrators, working 
closely with curriculum project personnel , must work sensitively to dis- 
cern the right approach for their particular campus. 

Beth Used of the Great lakes Colleges Association offers six strategies 
for instituting a curriculum integration project in any campus settings 

1) Develop a working group committed to addressing a common sat of 
needs; 

2) Analyse how the institution functions and which traditions and 
what current procedures and structures can be used to advantage ; 

3) Look for existing programs or projects which can be used as 
models or on which your project or program can "piggyback" for 
financial support; 

4) Be informed by large visions, but define small achievable ob- 
jectives—and be open to negotiation and the possible emergence 
of new ideas; 
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5) Broadon the base of support fay mking out allies who nay exiet 
in unexpected pi acta and whose influanoe on others may make a 

\ critical difference i 

6) Be careful to keep appropriate people within your institution 
well in forced, and to establish a communications network which 
extends beyond your institutional setting (whether the setting 
is composed of one institution or a consortium of institutions) , 
in order to bring in new ideas and fresh perspectives and quite 
possibly increase the visibility or credibility of your work with- 
in your own setting. 



II Z. HOW TO ATTRACT AMD SELECT FACULTY PARTICIPANTS r REWARDS AND RESISTANCE 

Most project directors tried to enlist a balance of faculty from all 
disciplines on campus. As the table below shows, they included a high per- 
centage of tenured faculty and a significant percentage of males. Most 
directors agreed that senior professors were hardest to recruit, and that 
younger faculty teaching large introductory-level courses would reach more 
students. While powerful tenured faculty lent prestige to the projects 
they joined, they often were more difficult to recruit than younger faculty. 

Rewards 

SI ROW conference participants used a combination of strategies to 
enlist faculty in malnstreaming projects, but the three advantages most 
- attractive to traditional faculty were 1) financial support, 2) intellectual 
stimulation, and 3) interaction with faculty colleagues. Other rewards which 
appealed to faculty were 4) teaching improvement, 5) opportunity for pub- 
lication, 6) recognition/visibility, and 7) social change. Since different 
campuses had different priorities, what worked at one campus would not work 
at another. 




CHARACTERISTICS OF FACULTY PARTICIPANTS IN 
MAIMSTREAMIHG PROJECTS 1 



Percent Tenured 
Faculty 


Percent Male 
Faculty 


Tota* No. of 
Faculty Participants 


50 






3 


250 


55 


45 


80 


MA 


HA 


72 

rr 


50 


60 


40 


60 


60 


40 


90 


0* 


36 


100 


98 


30 


50 


45 


26 


67 


50 


25 


75 


10 


20 


KA 


MA 


20 


100 


30 


20 


65 


35 


17 


100 


50 


14 


50 


50 


8 


' HA 


10 


48 y 



MA Not Available 
* All women faculty 

1 Each row in the table indicates one project represented at the SI ROW Conference. 
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No doubt financial rewards ranked high as the most attractive induce- 
ment to faculty, but the actual amounts of stipends can vary widely. 
Among the seventeen projects at the SIROW Conference, stipends ranged 
fro* S20C at one university to $11,000 at another. If no funds were a- 
vai labia, projects interested faculty by offering released time, which 
can eometises be negotiated within the college and does not necessarily 
rely on outside funding. 

The promise of intellectual stimulation and Interaction with colleagues 
can also "tvract potential participants. On large, highly-departaentalised 
campuses where intellectual interaction is limited to departmental col- 
leagues, opportunities for interdisciplinary seminars and colloquia promise 
a refreshing change. Most of the faculty involved in mains t reaming pro- 
jects mentioned their delight with such interdisciplinary efforts in their 
evaluation reports. One faculty member in the California State at Hayward 
project wrote, "This seminar has accomplished something which is far too 
infrequent on the Hayward campus, the bringing together of faculty members 
from different disciplines to share insights on a common topic. This is 
really what a university should be all about. I found the sharing of 
ide«s exhilarating. . .* 

At some places like Montana State and the University of North Dakota, 
the possible publication of faculty re'" arch attracted people to the 
project. At colleges which emphasise teaching, the new scholarship on 
women was described as an important part of, keeping up to date with current 
research, as good teachers. Even campuses valuing research more than 
teaching house some faculty members who enjoy reputations as good teachers 
and are therefore receptive to projects which can enhance their standing. 
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Resistance 

Scholars from institutions rewarding high-level research and pub- 
lication rather than teaching performance may not be very enthusiastic 
about projects for curriculum reform. Younger faculty in part-time or 
tenure-track positions hesitate to align themselves with what they per- 
ceive as marginal projects offering little prestige and less credibility 
in the eyes of colleagues ami deans. And many academic feminists not 
directly involved with the projects suspected the outcome of short work- 
shops and brief conferences on topics and methodologies they had worked 
years to sort out and conceptualize. "They'll read three books and listen 
to one lecture and declare themselves experts, 9 * warned many veteran femi- 
nists. 

Clearly, criteria for selecting participants were determined by pre- 
vailing attitudes at each institution. Most often, faculty resistance 
took predictable forms: "Women's Studies is inappropriate to our educa- 
tional mission," argued many schools who were public or private, coed or 
not. "This will take time from my real research," objected the scientists. 
"I have too much regular material to cover." "I've heard all that stuff 
before." "How can it further my career?" "My hopes for promotion?" "My 
national reputation?" Most often, faculty resistance could be traced to 
fears of losing scholarly authority and identity. "It's disturbing to move 
beyond territory that one's own graduate professors didn't sanction," com- 
mented one project director. "And it's hard to convince traditional aca- 
demics with traditional training that standards of excellence in the 
humanities, or standards of importance in the social sciences, must be 
revised to include women's experiences." 

SIROW participants agreed that this revision is neither quick nor 




painless. And it cannot be achieved without the help of 1) powerful, ten- 
ured faculty who are willing to al.enate themselves from their own disci- 
plines; 2) strong institutional coMoitments to award prestige, tenure, 
promotion, merit raises, and public recognition to Women's Studies scholars 
and teachers, "we must persuade our colleagues that there is such a 
creature as an out-of-date professor who knows nothing about women, ■ 
commented one project director, "we haven't done that yet." 



1^ HOW TO DESIGN A MAINSTREAMING PROJECT: EXAMPLES FROM THE 17 
PROJECTS AT THE SI ROW CONFERENCE 

Most of the projects rep rest nted at the SI ROW Conference are newly 
involved with mainstreaming efforts , although several colleges, notably 
Stephens and Guilford, started their activities in the early 1970' s. 
Strategies for mainstreaming range from campus faculty development pro- 
jects to conferences to institutes and seminars. Using a faculty develop- 
ment model which includes as a major component the opportunity for inde- 
pendent research or reading, most of the projects described at the SI ROW 
Conference helped faculty acquaint themselves with the new scholarship on 
women and then begin to initiate curricular change. 

Small liberal arts colleges like Wheaton and Guilford seek to 
involve the entire faculty in their integration efforts while large 
state universities like Montana State and the University of Arizona 
concentrate on professors who teach large, introductory-level under- 
graduate courses. Discipline-wide projects, such as that of the Fem- 
inist Press on American literature courses, involve participants from 
universities throughout the country, while coalitions like the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, the Welles ley Faculty Development program, 
and Georgia State deal with faculty from a number of colleges within 
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the region. 

At MO* institutions , notably Montana State, the University of 
North Dakota, and Wheator., faculty members initiated projects to in- 
vestigate problems or Issues they had identified in their own textbooks 
(e.g., "Treatment of Woman in Anthropology Texts") i surveys/question- 
naires (e.g. , "women students' Success in Agricultural Engineering); and 
literature reveiws (e.g., "Women in the History of Mathematics ") . They 
then used the results to modify their courses. 

"Mainstreaming" projects often supplemented independent faculty re- 
search with seminars or workshops, visiting scholars, and resources 
supplied by the project staff: articles, books, bibliographies and 
review essays. 1 Conferences are another strategy used by two of the 
SI ROW meeting participants. The Georgia State conference, "A Fabric 
of Our Own Making: Southern Scholars on women," presented the new 
scholarship on women in order to stimulate new ideas for research and 
course development. The 16-college Informal Coalition, a consortium 
of 16 independent, and primarily women's colleges, held a ccnferwice 
to study the integration of Women's Studies into the liberal «uts 
curriculum and the role which woman's colleges might play in that ef- 
fort. 

Courses, summer institutes and workshop s prove i helpful to several 
schools. California State University at Bayward granted 12 faculty 
members two credits of released time to attend a semester- long Faculty 
Development Course team-taught by two women' s Studies faculty /and 
featuring lectures, common readings, and independent projects. Summer 
institutes for faculty are a major part of the integration projects at 
Lewis and Clark College, the Great Lakes Colleges Association program 



Appendix C provides an annotated list of resources useful for introducing 
faculty participants in curriculum integration projects to Women's Studies* 



and The Feminist Press's project on American literature. Wheaton 
sponsored a two-day conference for the entire faculty, administrators, 
and student leaders at the beginning of their project and a one-week 
interdisciplinary workshop to introduce faculty to the new scholar- 
ship about women. 

Several projects included the creation of "products'' as an im- 
portant part of their strategies. The Feminist Press's project on 
M Mains t reaming women's and Minority Studies in American Literature 
Courses" will produce a volume of syllabi , bibliographies and related 
materials plus brief essays on courses which have begun to be changed 
and a new anthology of American literature which significantly increases 
the Inclusion of women and minority writers. Both Montana State and 
the University of North Dakota required participants to prepare written 
accounts of their research and revised curriculum for possible pub- 
lication. Selected papers and slides from the art exhibit will be made 
available to those who attended the conference at Georgia State. 

SI ROW participants offered this potpourri of useful strategies , 
some major, some minor, and all suited to a variety of campuses s 

1. a "working cocktail party" where Women's Studies faculty are 
covertly assigned to educate traditional faculty on the importance 
of the new scholarship on women 

2. Production of model syllabi which traditional faculty can adapt 
for use in their classes 

3. Offers to give guest lectures or serve on panels for traditional 
faculty 

4. Requests that traditional faculty read women's Studies books and 
articles and give their professional assessments to Women's Studies 
faculty individually or at departmental meetings 

5. Forming coalitions with Afro-American Studies, Indian Studies, 
Chicano Studies, etc. 

6. Making sure that important campus committees contain Women's Studies 
faculty who can then influence faculty development, general edu- 
cation requirements, allocation of student funds, library acquisitions 
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7. Team teaching courses with traditional faculty 

8. Requiring extensive proposals for integration of Women's studies into 
traditional curriculum and offering big incentives to do so 

9. Holding two-day retreats away from campus for Women's Studies and 
traditional faculty 

10. Using administrators to support work and conmitment frost traditional 
faculty 

11. Establishing consortia 1 groups to hold regional meetings and apply 
for national funding 

12. Referring to traditional faculty's first efforts in women's Studies 
scholarship as "work in progress" so that they won't think they have 
finished their work or exhausted research possibilities 

No matter what strategies you choose , the most important product 

resulting from your program will be a changed curriculum, passing on to 

students an enlarged and corrected picture of social reality. 

Staffing of Projects 

Project staffing varied from campus to campus, and was largely 
determined by available budgets. Recipients of federal monies ware able 
to hire secretarial help and pay project directors as well as provide 
xerox materials, films, and tapes for "mainstreamers." Projects on 
campuses with well-developed women's Studies programs made good use of 
resources and personnel established by those programs. 

Projects with little or no outride funding and no women's Studies 
programs used whatever facilities were available: work-study students 
"borrowed" from a not-so-busy campus office i money for curriculum ma- 
terials from faculty development budgets i office space and telephones 
from a cooperative dean. 

SIROH Conference participants agreed that the staffing of projects 
was important, since it directly affected the way "mainatreamsrs" per- 
ceived curriculum integration. A marginal project with little money 
and all volunteer staff seemed temporary and minimally important to 
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curricular change. The more successful projects were able to recruit 
senior faculty and/or administrators whose involvement with curriculum 
integration lent credibility to "ma inst reaming" efforts. 

Evaluation 

projects used a variety of evaluation procedures involving some of 
the following elements t 

a. interviews with "mains t reamers" at the beginning and at \ 
the end of the project 

b. self -evaluation by project directors and staff 

c. pre- and post-attitudinal questionnaires for students in 
classes that are "mainstreamed" 

d. analysis of participants' syllabi before and after they 
have participated in the project 

e. oral and/or written reports by project participants 

f . outside consultants 

SIROW conference participants agreed upon the usefulness of 
bringing scholars from outside the Institution to evaluate the project . 
Not only can they reach people whom "insiders" sometimes cannot reach, 
but also they give "insiders" a fresh perspective on their own 
campuses. Visits from outside consultants can inspire conversations 
between people who have not spoken to each other for years, ^valuators 
with no vested interest in campus politics can break old silences and 
create new alliances or suggest the unthinkable in the most casual way. 
They can also carry messages from local Women's Studies faculty to local 
administrators and faculty — messages which, coming from the "outside", 
might be considered rather than rejected by university personnel. 
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V. HOW TO COPE WITH RESISTANCE 

SI ROW Conference participants agreed that the process of inte- 
grating Women's Studies into the curriculum will take a long time and 
requires a great deal of patient effort, long-range visio n, and political 
savvy . Only a long-term perspective can help us confront the fact that, 
despite more than a decade of immensely productive and significant 
scholarly activity in Women's Studies, little of this information seems 
to have reached the consciousness of traditional faculty members. 

Almost all of the project directors said that previous assumptions 
about the willingness of traditional faculty to learn about Women's Studies 
had been altered. "We have spent the last twelve years learning about 
women in each other's disciplines, and the (traditional faculty) don't 
even know about women in their own disciplines," commented one project 
director. Another one said, "I came away from the SIROW Conference a 
much sobered person. I used to believe that any good-willed academic 
could be trained to "mainstream" the new scholarship on women into the 
traditional curriculum. Now I see that's not the case." 

People who introduce new scholarship on women to traditional faculty 
must be prepared to do so at a fairly basic level and must be willing to 
repeat the obvious at frequent intervals. 

Resistance by traditional faculty occurs both on intellectual and 
personal levels, partly because new questions asked by all scholars are 
initially perceived as disturbances rather than as exciting new avenues 
to insight. The basic premises of integration—that women are signi- 
ficant subjects of scholars' inquiry and that their lives are valuable 
to study in themselves-challonge the familiar organisation of knowledge , 
though not the original premises of scholarship. Such challenges 
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threaten the academic training of traditional faculty and raise issues 
of territoriality. Often, objections to Women's Studies scholarship 
are voiced in terms of the "objectivity" of traditional scholarship 
and the "political" or "subjective" nature of Wonen's Studies scholar- 
ship. These objections can partially be net by distributing sone 
of the new feminist critiques of the theory of "objectivity" and by 
importing distinguished visiting scholars who can lend authority to 
Women's Studies work. 

On a personal level , examination of the status and experience 
of both men and women cannot help but change one's understanding of 
relationships in one's personal life. The works of Nancy Chodorow 
and Dorothy Dinners tein, which describe the psychic sources of tensions 
in male/female relationships, provide clues to the nature of problems 
that many Women's Studies mains t re ame rs must confront. Participants 
at the SI ROW Conference concluded that traditional faculty who 
are introduced to this material often must undergo attitudinal and 
personal changes. Some projects, such as the one at California State's 
Hayward campus, confronted this problem head-on by including exercises 
on attitudes toward men and women in their Faculty Development seminars. 
Other projects, like the one at the university of Worth Dakota, used 
imaginary case materials and mock committee meetings, allowing partici- 
pants to dramatize their feelings through role-playing and role-reversal. 

Another major problem is that of tokenism in mains tr earning projects. 
Faculty often use the "add women and stir" approaches to curriculum 
designs they include a special unit or make one reading assignment and 
imply that this adequately "covers the field." They make little effort 
to question the premises of the particular discipline they practice} 
they still define "male" as universal and "female" as deviant or relational. 
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This difficulty became quit* evident in mains trusting projects requir- 
ing participants to produce some kind of written report or "product." 
Many of these essays reseab led the efforts of Women's Studies scholars 
in the early 1970's, lacking the depth and sophistication of sore recent 
scholarship on woman. Sam SXROM Conference participants believed this 
beginning stage of scholarship to be inevitable, since sains treaaing 
faculty mostly undergo the earns intellectual and theoretical journeys 
as did Woman' a Studies faculty. But the more pessimistic wondered if 
mains treamars would evu*r come to use end understand the feminist per- 

< 

apective. The optimists felt that understanding and acceptance was 
only s matter ot time. 

Another difficulty faced by a nunber of programs is that of 
establishing workable techniques to introduce faculty to women's Studies. 
Members of some projects, convinced that a colleagial approach would be 
moat congenial and effective for all concerned, heeitated to imposs 
required readings and assignments on their participants. But experi- 
ence has shown that while a colleagial approach remains the ideal, 
faculty participants in projects should be clearly informed of what they 
are expected to do and then required to do it. 

one problem cited by some integration projects was the lack of a 
Women's Studies program. On their campuses, sf forts to continue main- 
streaming have been hampered because there is no core group to support, 

™e^ ^^^^ ^t^s^mm> Jesi f ^AD^ssm aje^^sw^^essl ^sP^^atsB^ ^ •ss^^ss^ bs^^bb^C^^s^ ^5 ssf ^5sss^^fc«s^ dt ^a^ds^^sm^^^^R ^F^^^L^^B ^aV^^s^a>^^ai)^e^L^^B^Q^ l^J^^M^ dir^^^^M^st 

changed cannot find many colleagues within their departments to talk to, 
and may have trouble finding such individuals outside their departments 
if there is no women's Studies program to identify sad organise them. 
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As e result, mm of the mains treeming projects have begun efforts to 
establish women's Studies prograas after the integration process has 
begun. 

Another problem is that limited reso u rce s restrict the possibility 
for change and reduce chances for institutionalising programs. Conference 
participants wondered how they could continue their projects on soft 
money, how they could reach disciplines such as math and science, and 
how to confront emerging issues such as race, sexual identity, and 
homophobia. For many projects time was also a limited resource i 
projects were over too quickly or programs had to begin before plans 
were completed or there was not enough time to help faculty develop 
quality materials (i.e., rewriting drafts of essays and articles). 

One note in conclusion « In view of decreasing funding but growing 
student interest, one strategy which we must pursue with more deter- 
mination is to call the universities on their professed commitment to 
the pursuit of truth and the development of new knowledge. Traditional 
faculty will object, in a faculty meeting* that the university is 
committed to the development of important knowledge. As that statement 
dies away, nowadays, there is usually a groundswell of comment from 
around the room. . . May we increase the groundswell I 



VI. HOW TO DEAL WITH CAJVOB POLITICS 

For those of us who have been involved in women's Studies 
programs and feminist scholarship, it comes as no surprise that 
polities play a major role in "maina treeming" attempts. 
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Despite the evidence at the SIROW meeting that administrators 
have been active in "mains treating" efforts, it still remains difficult 
to get administration support that goes beyond rhetoric . On many campuses 
curriculum and teaching remain peripheral issues while emphasis and 
rewards go to research efforts. There is less difficulty on campuses 
which have a tradition of faculty development that emphasizes teaching, 
but on many campuses, "mains treaming" efforts will meet the resistance 
which surrounds any serious effort at curriculum reform coupled with the 
additional resistance that is found to many women's issues. 

For that reason, large outside funding has played a role in 
reminding administrators that federal agencies and private foundations 
are interested in this type of educational reform. The curtailed 
funding available in the next few years might, for that reason, be 
another obstacle to "ma inst reaming". The hope is that curriculum 
integration efforts have had enough of an initial push to overcome 
this problem. 

Interestingly enough, some of the resistance to curriculum inte- 
gration comes from dedicated women's studies scholars and teachers who 
worry, quite legitimately, about what will happen to the feminist per- 
spective in the classrooms of non-feminist professors. They believe that 
mainstreaming will result in only token, and sometimes inaccurate, 
additions to the curriculum and would prefer that students be exposed 
to this material in Women's studies classes. Some of these feminists 
argue that efforts to change the traditional curriculum mist wait until 
the new scholarship on women permeates the disciplines and the textbooks 
so that its importance to the discipline will penetrate the consciousness 
of even the most resistant* 
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Otters fear that mainstreaming will be uaad as an excuse to dis- 
band or give little support to often precariously established Koran's 
Studies progress. As a high-level administrator said, gleefully, to the 
Director of Women's studies at the kick-off dinner for one of the main- 
streaming projects, "Well, X guess this means your work is finished and 
you will be out of a job soon." 

For that reason, it should be made clear from the beginning that 
integration is an adjunct and not a substitute for Women's Stud^scotyrses 
and that these courses need to cont^gue_to_^r^^^the depth and breadth 
not poas ^lm^i^ainstoe_ amed classes . 

Another area of potential difficulty is the type of professor who is 
willing to participate in mainstreaming efforts. Often such projects 
would like to attract academic leaders and influential researchers but 
sometimes they find that those who are willing to participate are those 
who are marginal both in their departments and their disciplines. In 
selecting participants, one must be careful not to discourage those who 
are willing to join and yet be certain that some academic leaders are 
also included. 

One of the strongest political tactics available to those who want 
to undertake mainstreaming remains the one that has proven so useful in 
the establishment of Women's Studies - student interest . A number of 
faculty have been drawn to these efforts because they have graduate stu- 
dents who want to do dissertation topics on women or by students' ques- 
tions in traditional classes. Zn a rather neat example, a student who 
had taken a course in woman in literature indignantly de m a nd ed of the 
instructor of another literature course that he include books by women. 
(Me did.) Once a critical feminist perspective is introduced in Women's 
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Studies classes, students can often be encouraged to bring this per- 
spective to the syllabus and classroom of their traditional courses. 
Although such strategies seem slow, they often are some of the most 
effective ones available to us. 



VII. HOW TO FUND PROJECTS: FUNDING PROSPECTS, FAST AND PRESENT 

— _ Funding by government and private agencies has been a key factor 
in promoting projects to integrate Women's studies into the curriculum. 
Several project directors noted the availability of federal grants and 
foundation monies as crucial to their undertaking projects* when they 
did. Fifteen of the seventeen projects represented at the SIROW con- 
ference have received some form of external support from agencies such 
as the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and the Women 1 s Educational Equity Act. 
Four private foundations — the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford and 
Andrew W„ Mellon Foundations f and the Lilly Endowment — have also funded 
projects when they intersected with other program objectives of the 
foundations . The significance of funding as a factor in promoting 
^^urriculm integration may be skewed by the fact that extensive programs 
with outside funding wpre more likely to attract the attention of the 
SIROW Conference organisers than were small programs funded by deans and 
provosts* 

Given the declining availability of outside funding opportunities, 
new ways to fund curriculum revision mast be found* Projects will need 
internal funds to support their work and will increasingly have to offer 
faculty supports and incentives that can be supported by the institution 
itself, such as released time, summer stipends, book grants, and faculty 
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development grants . General faculty development programs can make 
certain that some of their funds ara specifically earmarked for changing 
the core curriculum rat\er than producing advanced-level courses. 
Standing college com .tees such as curriculum or teaching and learning 
committees can focus their energies on devising strategies for inte- 
grating materials on women into the curriculum. Alumnae gifts are a 
potential source of funding which may have been previously neglected. 
Three of the projects at the SlROw Conference had received funding from 
alumnae specifically to support women's Studies integration. 



VIII. HOW TO INSTITUTIONALIZE WOMEN'S STUDIES INTEGRATION : SUCCESSFUL 
STRATEGIES AND RESULTS 

Although most of the seventeen projects at the SI ROW Conference were 
in the early stages of development, participants in many of them had 
thought a great deal about how to institutionalize so that the process of 
integrating women into the curriculum continues once the project is over 
or grant funds run out. 

Some colleges, including Welles ley and the University of North 
Dakota where women's Studies programs had either been dormant or not for- 
mally established, saw the importance of establishing a Women's Studies 
program as a center for faculty interested in research and teaching on 
the efforts of integration. Integration now is becoming gradually insti- 
tutionalised at these colleges along with women's Studies. Further plans 
to assure institutionalization included efforts like those at GLCA to 
establish some type of regularized staff or faculty position devoted to 
Woman's studies concerns. 

Plans are also under way at a number of colleges and universities 
to join a variety of projects nd committees already established, 
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particularly faculty development projects which have not inclu ded an 
emphasis on women but which now can be used in this way. Other schools 
have curriculum or teaching and learning cosed ttees which can be en- 
couraged to sake the integration of women their concern. Women's Studies 
faculty and mainstream faculty can give classroom lectures, seminars, 
and colloquia for departments or colleges. Team-teaching by Women's 
Studies faculty and other faculty is another way to expose more people 
to integration ideas. 

The experience of 357 Women's Studies programs now in existence 
as well as the seventeen integration projects represented at the SIROW 
Conference suggest that efforts to integrate Women's Studies into the 
curriculum offer many benefits to the institution in addition to those 
occurring in the classroom. The following list is a helpful su mmary of 
those benefits, and can be used to enlist Institutional support : 

1) The curriculum reflects the experiences of both sexes and 
therefore provides an accurate picture of social reality. 

2) The process of integrating Women's Studies provides an 
occasion for a thorough review and critique of an entire 
college curriculum to assess how it is meeting the needs of 
its students and whether or not it reflects* and incorporates 
advances in research. 

3) Interdisciplinary networks for communication, reseat ch, and 
teaching offer intellectual stimulation and increase the in- 
teraction of colleagues. 

4) A curriculum that responds to the interests of women and mi- 
norities is an attractive inducement in recruiting and re- 
taining students, especially the growing nuabers of returning 
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women students enrolled in continuing education and evening 
courses. 

5) Increased faculty publication results from involvement in new 
areas of research and teaching. 

6) Women's Studies integration and the concomitant curriculum 
review and revision provide impetus for building library 
collections and organising materials on women in special 
collections and archives. 

7) For women* s colleges, efforts to integrate women's Studies 
provide opportunity to re-think and revitalize the unique 
mission of those institutions. 

8) For all liberal arts institutions, efforts to integrate 
Women's Studies provide the opportunity to review and ex- 
pand the commitment of the open-minded pursuit of truth. 

It is also important to emphasize that integrating Women's Studies 
into the traditional curriculum creates tangible results. Although nine 
of the seventeen projects represented at the SIROW Conference are in the 
early stages or have barely begun, the cumulative results of the other 
eight are impressive. Results of the questionnaire completed by the 
projects show i 

Number of new courses on women: 66 
Number of existing courses altered: 267 

Number of papers delivered by project participants at professional 
meetings : 166 

Number of articles on related topics submitted by participants for 
publication; 123 

Number of students in experimental courses: 4500 
Ntwbar of books completed: 7 
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INZER BYE8S 



"Scholars and Moment the Place of the Mow Learning 
about Woman in Liberal Arts Institutions" 
Tha 16-CoHooo Informal Coalition 



In 1980-81* sixteen i ndep e nden t collogea with a shared hiatory of educating 
wan joinad In an informal coalition, tha purpoaa of thair joint effort wae 
to study tha intagration of women's studies scholarship into tha libaral arts 
curriculun and tha tola which woman 'a ooilagaa might play in that affort* tha 
confarancn warn hold March 13-15, 1981 at tha Cantor of Continuing Education 
at oollaga Park, Maryland, funded by tha ford foundation and tha Carnegie 
Corporation. 

^•^■aB^essr ^PF^bW^M ^Pn» M^f^V JJ 

the aixtean collegaa involved included two Neat Coast institutions, Mills 
and Scripps, and 14 eas te r n and southern oneai Agnes Scott, Cedar Croat, 
C hatham , Goucher, Hoi line, Bood, Mary Baldwin, Randolph Macon , Salem, Ski doors. 
Spelean, Sweet Briar, Walla and aheaton. One member, skidmore, has become 
in recent years a coeducational institution 

the conference centered around two major themes i first, the new scholarship 
about woman in the humanities, social sciences and natural sciences, and 
secondly, the need for and problems of the integration of such scholarship 
into tha liberal arts curriculum* 

the conference, which involved 72 faculty and administrators , centered on 
faculty development, the first concern thorn was to inform faculty about 
trends in woman's studies scho la r ship and mains treeaing issues through 'the 
of forte of several national woman's studies authorities. A second effort 
focused on examples of the impact of tha new scholarship and methodology 
issues in specific die dp lines. A third part of the conference co n c erned 
activities within our own institutions. Faculty presented papers about woman 
or smthodologicsl experiments at integration. 

A key motivating premise of the conference was the belief that women's 
collegaa have a apecdal obligation to be involved in auch issues and a 
potentially unique role to play la integrational efforts. Accordingly, 
the final sessions cantered on evaluation of tha roles which woman's colleges 
might play. 

Before the conference ended, each college group waa aaked to report on 
plana for giving immediate feedback to thair individual college about tha 
conference. Also they i n di c a ted possible ways of involving thair campus in 
follow-up activitiee. tha co nfere n ce program coordinator is to act aa liaison 
person for collecting information about what ia to be done and to circulate 
that material among conference participaata. 
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MfRA DH1NERSTEXN 



Women's Studies and the University Curriculum 
University of Ariaona. Tucson. Arlroaa 

Tha goal of this three-year project, funded by the National Endowment for tha 
Humanities, ia to change the oon tent and the structure of curriculum to 
Include seta rials end s cho la rsh ip on women by the following means t con- 
ducting a series of faculty development activities that will enable faculty 
of basic courses in many departments to develop materials on women; extending 
rumen's Studies to the graduate level by es t ab l i sh ing four new graduate courses 
in Sociology, anthropology, Political Science and History; and by revising 
the undergraduate woman's Studies curriculum. 

Each year of the three-year grant period a new group of ten professors will 
join the faculty development project. By the third year of the grant, 30 
faculty members will have participated in the project. 

Activities in the project include t 

Dean of Liberal Arts Invitational Program - at the beginning of each 
project year, the Dean of Liberal Arts sponsors an invitation program 
for heads of the department Involved in the mainstreaming effort, the 
professors who will be joining the project and tha women's Studies faculty. 

Summer Study Time - for five weeks during each of three summers, ten 
professors receive summsr stipends to reed and study women's Studies 
scholarship and develop Women's Studies material and bibliography to 
incorporate into their courses. A women's Studies faculty member 
acta as a resource for the group and aha and tha Women's Studies 
librarian act as consultants on bibliography and women's studies 
scholarship. 

All-Pay Retreat for Faculty Participants and women's Studies F aculty - 
during the retreat, which takes place before the a cadem ic year begins, 
participating faculty each present a formal report on how they plan to 
incorporate materials on women into their syllabus and course. The 
retreat gives Somen's Studies faculty and participating faculty an 
opportunity to discuss Women 'a Studies content, theories and 
msthodologies. 

Visiting Scholar Colloquia - twice each semester. Visiting Scholars will 
visit the caserns to hold colloquia with participating faculty and with 
tha relevant department. The colloquia are also occasions for partic- 
ipating faculty to discuss problems, questions and issues involving 
the integration of materials. 

Informal Consultation and Evaluation - throughout the year the Director, 
Assistant Director and the Women's Studies faculty will be on call 
for informal consultation with participating faculty. Each of the 
participating faculty baa already been contacted by the Women's Studies 
faculty in his/her department and invited to join the project. This 
Women's Studies contact will continue to be available for discussions 
throughout the course of the project. 
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JEANINB LINDSTROM ELLIOTT 



Integrating women's Studies into the Curriculum, 1973-1981 
Stephens College. Columbia. Missouri 

Stephens has been engaged in a process of curricular change involving 
Women's studies since 1973. 

In 1980-1981, a major curricular revision was undertaken by the college. 
All courses which students take to aeet the liberal education requirement (six 
courses for B.S. and B.F.A. degrees, eight courses for the B.A. degree) will 
incorporate information and values relevant to women and ethnic minorities, 
Women's Studies will be one of seven areas in the liberal education requirement, 
and a senior requirement for all B.A. students will bs designed to integrate class- 
room learning with the decision-making, value-oriented components of women's lives. 
The final test of success of integrating women's studies into the curriculum 
will come with the implementation of the new degree requirements in 1982. 

a number of projects have been undertaken since 1973 which have contributed to this 
faculty decision. One such project was the Faculty workshop on women's 
Education which was established in 1971 through a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, workshops have been continued through 
support from the college. Twenty-five faculty and administrators have participated. 

Bach year, eight or nine faculty members and/or administrators are selected by 
the director of the previous year's project, the director for the coming year 
and the Assistant to the President for women's Education. Members are chosen 
t °J^ff e * WTt div * rsa character of the college, to maintain a balance 
betwe en women and men, to maintain a balance between "beginners and advanced" 
people in the area of women's studies, and if possible, to put together a group 
of people who will work well with each other. The project director is chosen 
from among members of the group the previous year. 

The Faculty workshop on Women's Education meets for eight Saturdays during 
the academic year. In the first part of the year, the group shares in common 
readings. Resource materials are presented to the group by the director and 
local consultants, in the latter pert of the year, each member is responsible 
for a half-day discussion. Usually, the participant prepares a paper or project 
which relates women's issues to their own academic discipline (academic 
content or teaching methods or both), in some cases, papers have addressed 
wider institutional issues, when possible, visiting resource people have been 
invited to participate as consultants. 

a 

The participants of the Faculty workshop, along with the faculty and 
administrators who form the Women's Studies Faculty (about 50% of the faculty), 
form the core group which has worked toward implementing the mission of the 
college within the academic curriculum. 
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DIANE L* FOHLKES 
CHARLOTTE NCCLURE 

A Model for Gender-Balancing 
too Gunral Curriculum in Higher Education 
Georgia Stmts University 



A predominantly female group of about IS Georgia Stat* university faculty, 
staff and students who war* intsssstad in research on woman met in the spring 
of 1976 to discuss oosmon interests, air grievancee and devise strategies for 
creating an a t mos pher e mora conducive to their Intellectual pursuits. A 
natural progression was to develop new u n d e r g ra duate c ou r se s on women in the 
various disciplines and to have these new courses accepted by the faculty ae 
part of the curriculum, the Women's Studies Group decided that mounting s 
conference that brought together scholars/teachers presenting their research 
on woman would expose participants to the field and provide them with new 
ideas for research and coarse development and with strategies for changing 
the curriculum through gender-balancing. Funding wee obtained under the 
women's Educational Equity act in 1979. 

The Node It Oosponents 

the objectives of the sodel ares (1) to develop, validate and present 
new knowledge of end about women in the various disciplines; (2) to 
sensitise scholars/teachers in the disciplines and administrators to such 
new rnowlsdgsf (3) to provide (a) course modules and bibliographies for 
designing new courses that focus on woman or integrate knowledge of 
and about woman end (b) strategics for curriculum change; (4) to deter- 
mine the extent to which gander-balancing is achieved. 

The methods of achieving the objectives of the sodel are: (1) to 
asssss the statue cenpared to an ideal gander-balanced status and thus 
need for courses in liberal arts departments that focus on Or include 
women-related knowledge; (2) to mount s conference designed to bring 
the present status of the general liberal arte curriculum closer to 
the gender-balanced statue by (a) calling for papers from the liberal 
arte and applied disciplines with special attention to the areas of 
need identified by the needs assessment, (b) validating the proposed 
research papers with the assistance of scholara in the disciplines 
and in Moses's Studies, end (e) presenting the papers and strategies 
for gander -bal a ncing in a sulti-dsy conference; (3) to evaluate the 
scale v s s e n t of objectives by the conference; (4) to provide conference 
participants with copies of conference papers and slides of art exhibition 
to aid in course development and curriculum reform; (5) to assess the 
post conference status, in liberal arts departnsnts, of courses that 
focus on or include women-related knowledge; and (6) to determine the 
effects of the conference on gende rebalancing the higher education 
curriculum. 

A conference, "A Fabric of Our Own Making"! Southern Scholars on women, waa 
held on March 4-7, 1981 at Georgia State university, Atlanta. The conference 
was attended by about 250 people from all states in the region ae well as 
from other pieces, people varying by ssx, sexual preference, race and age 
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by type of institution, including conraunity-based aroups , and by type of 
position (student, faculty, administrator). Ths conference integrated the 
aesthetic with the cognitive and social aspects of knowledge through enveloping 
the conference setting with the art exhibition and including artistic perfor- 
mances as panels with discussion. Keynote addresses and a simulation of 
faculty taking charge of gender-balancing were included with a variety of 
disciplinary and interdisciplinary panels. 

The post-conference evaluation survey will be administered during Pall 1981, 
and the final evaluation of the effects of the conference on gender-balancing 
will be completed by the end of March 1982. 
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JOAIQf FRITS CHS 



Pilot Project i Nomn and th« CurriculiiB 
university of Maine at Orono 



A nuaber of faculty want and nead to addraaa a nuaber of questions about 
tba substance and quality of tha new rasaarch by scholars in thair own and 
related fields, prior to their Baking any decision about tba extent to which 
incorporation of pertinent new research and new perspectives about woasn or 
feaale experience eight be valuable for their students and appropriate for their 
own courses, pxpgrsae, and research interests. Therefore* in response to a 
proposal from an ad hoc cceadttoo on Woasn and the Currieulua, the President 
of the Ohi varsity of Maine at Orono designated $20,000 to be used for develop- 
ment and iapleasntation of a pilot project during the spring and Suaaer, 1981. 

The priaary coaponents of the program arei 

1. A structure to enable four faculty teams (one sale and one female 
faculty aaaber on each team) to develop criteria, suggested guidelines, 
and aateriala to assist faculty to infuse scholarship and saterials about 
woasn and by women into regular academic courses and programs in 1) a hu- 
manities field, 2) a social science field, 3) education, and 4) a science 
field. 

2. Two faculty seminars (March 4 and April 8, 1981) . Outside con- 
sultants were asked to apeak at a session open to the campus community, 
in addition to leading a working seminar for faculty who are interested 
in working on curriculum analysis and infusion. 

3. A faculty colloquium — held in May, 1981. The colloquium waa open 
to all faculty and administrators, campus wide. At the colloquium, 
faculty who have been involved in the pilot project, as well aa an out- 
side consultant with a national reputation, shared information, aateriala, 
questions, and perceptions with others who are concerned about quality 
and equity in education. (Eighty of our 500 faculty participated in the 
colloquium.) 

4. Development of Woasn and the Currieulua Resource Materials Center. 

The $20,000 grant has been used to support 1) stipends for the faculty teemes 
2) honoraria and travel expenses of guest speakers and consultants i 3) pur- 
chase of books, journals, and curriculum development packages i and 4) faculty/ 
administrative travel to pertinent conferences and workshops. 
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EVA HOOKER 
HOman for the Year 2000 
Saint Mary's College Notre Dame, Indiana 

Curricular Change at Saint Mary's 

In 1975, the College was chosen to participate in a national project, 
the Project on Institutional Renewal through the Improvement of Teaching, 
sponsored by the Society for values in Higher Education. The main thrust of 
the Saint Mary's project was to strengthen the humanities by means of a 
pilot program in the liberal arts and a series of seminars and workshops in 
course development and teaching strategies. At the end of the participation 
period in the Project on Institutional Renewal, Saint Mary's College had in 
place a series of tandem, thematic, and sequence courses. The College had 
also successfully mounted a series of faculty development projects which sup- 
ported creative and divergent efforts of individual faculty members in course 
construction. t Other activities involved groups of faculty members in an 
examination of specific teaching problems. As the College moved into the 
late seventies, the pressures of the job market, the changing roles of women, 
and the emergence of a renewed and different Catholic Church, provoked con- 
cern on the part of the students, faculty, and the administration that the 
education the College offered its students prepare them to write well, think 
in trays which linked disciplines rather than split them, make complex value 
3 udgements, and mature as thinking, feeling, independent persons prepared to 
bring to their lives and the lives of others the old values of liberal learning. 

New Directions for the eighties: The Freshman Program , 

The College, after four years of modest and successful curricular change, 
needs to provide for itself a period of "radical reflection" as it moves into 
the eighties— what Eva Brann has described as an intellectual process which 
leaves no question unasked and pushes as far as possible into the depths of 
things. A complete consideration of the needs of the College, the students, 
the faculty, and the times must take place before the College plunges into 
major curricular change. The first part of this proposal, radical reflection, 
is the intellectual process which will provide the rationale for change in 
the curriculum. 

What is necessary now is a more radical kind of questioning and thought. 
The Committee on Teaching and Learning and its predecessor, the PIRXT team, 
have pressed for a deeper commitment to the changes made so far, a commitment 
which would require each woman joining the community of students at Saint 
Mary's to take one or more of a special series of courses designed specifically 
to organize in a new way what she already knows and what she will learn. The 
presumption is that new organisation of disciplinary lines, new questions which 
reorder old learning and juxtapose the disparate ideas of new learning, will 
help the student to discover new starting points for herself. Her new beginning 
as a freshman at Saint Mary's will prepare her for other new beginnings in 
thinking, in imagining, and in willing for herself. The woman who knows some- 
thing in a new way sees herself and her world in a new way. Her ability to 
search, to inquire, to discover for herself develops more quickly when she 
ranges through ideas and disciplines fused by likeness and difference. Saint 
Mary's, in the next three years, will design for all its lower division students 
a series of tandem, sequential, and thematic courses. 



The writing Program 



The writing program at Saint .Mary's is multi-disciplinary in nature. 
A large numoer of the courses already taught in the pilot program were courses 
in the writing program. Since the program is unusual and growing and it might 



prove to be a useful model for other interdisciplinary efforts, an evaluation 
of the program will be mounted and new directions in the teaching of writing 
and thinking explored. ' 

Woman for the Year 2000 

As both a part of the lower division program and in an attempt to develop 
budding cross-disciplinary efforts between the major departments, a series of 
programs and colloquia will be planned entitled Woman tor the Year 2000 . Woman 
for the Year 2000 will provide opportunity for reflection and major curricular 
change as more understanding of the current debate on the role of women is 
garnered. Woman for the Year 2000 will be a series of student-faculty-community 
conversations which will by means of outside facilitators identify the questions 
which need to be asked, search for answers, plan and design new courses and new 
ways of teaching. For example, questions about women and power might be raised. 
Faculty and students would examine the ways Saint Mary's College educates and 
fails to educate women in the constructive use of p ow er . Courses in history, 
literature, and politics could be redesigned, taught in conjunction with one 
another, and planned to provide a rational examination of a very emotion-laden 
issue. Woman for the Year 2000 is a way of organizing thought in a new way. 
Instead of asking the usual questions about what the College wants the students 
to knew, we are asking in what kind of thinking will women have to be skilled 
in the future. The presumption here is that perhaps their thinking will need 
to differ radically then and that therefore the curriculum will need to differ 
now . Woman for the Year 2000 will encourage disciplinary shifts, new inter- 
disciplinary arrangements, and intellectual change in both teacher and student. 
The end result? A curriculum which will pay attention to altering modes of 
thought and change accordingly. 

Women and Justice 

The problem we at Saint Mary's College need to address is essentially 
one of the relationship between Catholic higher education for women and social 
justice, we have a unique position in being an institution within a well 
articulated tradition of social justice. This tradition can provide a structure 
for the analysis of contemporary issues. The world we live in is characterised 
by global interdependence. Increasing complexity on all levels, scarcity, and 
increasing demands from poor nations. The nation we live in could be character- 
ized as emphasizing material growth, competition, development of technology, 
rationalism and individualism. We seem to be rapidly approaching our limits 
materially, ethically, and humanly. As educators and scholars we need to 
anticipate, to define strategies for evaluating and responding to issues that 
are, in small ways, now beginning to force our awareness to a broader level of 
focus. We need to develop skills in our students that will allow them to 
respond to these issues. 

Public Program 

A public forum would be provided for that intellectual change in the 
spring of 1982. The College will celebrate the 25th anniversary of its fine 
arts center, the first such major building for the arts in northern Indiana. 
As one part of its anniversary program, the College will sponsor on invitational 
symposium — Woman for the Year 2000: The Muses, the Arts, and Other Ancient 
Sisters. At that tine, we ho^c to provide time, space, and art forms which 
will celebrate the future of education for women. 
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SUSAN KIFSCHNER 

Faculty Development Seminar Modal 
Lewis 6 Clark College, Portland, Oregon 



a month long Faculty Development Seminar on Women's studies hat just been 
completed at Lewis a Clark College. The purpose of the seminar was to 
help faculty members teaching in the core general studies program prepare to 
incorporate eaterials and perspectives on women into their courses. 

Lewis * Clark is a four-year college with a strong commitment to the 
liberal arts. The college's general education program is intended to balance' 
the specialization that students experience within their majors. In 1977, 
the college received a one-year MSB planning grant to teach and refine some 
pilot courses i in 1979, the college received an MSB development grant to assist 
in developing the core part of new general education requirements, the new 
General Studios Program is comprised of two requirements t a year-long 
Society and culture sequence and a oner- term Contemporary Issues course. 

The NEB grant funds have been used in two major ways: release time for 
course development by faculty and a series of summer seminars for faculty. 
The second of three s e mi nar s was held this summer on woman's Studies. 

The seminar was composed of 17 faculty members, who met every day for three 
hours, and a woman's Studies librarian. Faculty received stipends and agreed 
to teach in the General Studies Program within the next two years. Participants 
did extensive reading, both before the seminar began and during the seminar. 
Four visiting scholars, from history, psychology, anthropology, and literature, 
each led the seminar for one week. In the afternoon, these scholars mat with 
individuals to discuss topics of mutual interest, with Society and Culture 
teams to assist with course preparation, and with the librarian to go over 
library holding* and make recommendations for acquisitions. 

Evalt jtion and follow-up activities include documentation and arsessment of 
the effect the seminar has had on faculty participants* inclusion of woman 
in course content, conceptualisation of her/his discipline, and on 
participants' and students' classroom interaction. 

i 
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PAUL LAUTER 



Mains t reaming Women's and Minority Studies in American Literature Courses 

The Feminist Press, Old Westbury. New York 

There is widespread agreement about the importance of revising introductory 
American literature courses to reflect the work of Women's and Black Studies 
scholars. Such courses are the primary means for introducing students to 
the literature, and often the culture, of the United States. In fact, 
however, as a survey we have done indicates, such courses have changed 
little, works by few white women, fewer Black men, and hardly any Black 
women are included in most survey courses i nor do the principles of organi- 
sation and selection in such courses significantly reflect two decades of new 
scholarship. Indeed, courses do not even display the minimal changes represented 
by one or two American literature anthologies. 

This project is designed to integrate the scholarship and curricular development 
of minority and women's studies into the mainstream represented by introductory 
American literature courses by three means. First, we shall gather, edit, and 
publish a volume of syllabi, bibliographies, and related materials from, and 
brief essays about, courses which have begun to be changed. Such materials, 
published in the form of a series of Female Studies volumes, proved to be 
quite valuable in the development and institutionalization of women's Studies 
during the 1970' s. 

Second, we shall hold a two-week Institute in the early summer of 1982. The 
Institute will concern practical problems of changing courses and institution- 
alising change, but it will primarily be focused on defining "standards of 
selection" for works used in such courses and in American literature anthologies. 
We shall disseminate such "standards of selection" in a number of ways, and they 
shall also provide the basis for the third element of this project: namely, 
the development of a new anthology of American literature, based upon revised 
principles of inclusion and organization. 

Beginning work on the new anthology will be the third task of the Institute y 
that work will continue through the second year of this project, during which 
the collection of syllabi will be published and progress toward changing American 
literature courses in institutions which send participants to the Institute will 
be assessed. 

institute participants will be chosen, first, on the basis of commitments by 
their colleges or universities to use them as "trainers of trainers," that is, 
to provide leadership within English departments toward changing basic American 
literature courses. Other participants will be individual faculty who have 
undertaken revisions of their own courses and key decision-makers in colleges 
and universities interested in such change. 
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PEGGY MCINTOSH 



Faculty Development Program 
We lies lev College Center for Research on women 



A five-year grant froa the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation enabled the wellealey 
College Center for Research on women to provide fellowships to New England 
college and university faculty severs for research on women which would lead 
to a balancing of views of son and woven in the undergraduate curriculum. 

Thirty-six Faculty Development grants have been awarded to individuals in 
seventeen different institutions over a four-year period. Recipients teach 
in fifteen different academic areas, ranging from biology to classics to 
an thro lopo logy to political science. Grantees come from a wide variety of in- 
stitutions, both public and private. Under the terms of the award, up to 
half of the grants might go to We lies ley College faculty. In the end, fifteen 
of the thirty-six grantees were from wellealey. 

The aim of the program, which will end in October, 1981, has been to create a 
campus and regional network of faculty who would reexamine the assumptions be- 
hind each of the academic disciplines, do the research on women which is 
necessary to any reconstruction of the curriculum along feminist lines, and then 
teach courses which pass onto students a far wider "construction of reality" 
than is transmitted by the established curriculum. 

The grant program was unusual in that it required no written product. It 
aimed to produce new knowledge, a new kind of teaching, new perspectives on the 
old curriculum, and a new understanding of how broad our reconstructed base of 
knowledge could be. Each recipient received up to one-half a year's paid leave 
to do research on women, and to attend monthly meetings of the Mellon seminar, 
composed of the group of grantees in any given year. The Mellon seminars were 
designed to create and sustain a regional network of women from diverse 
institutional settings so that work done for the grant year would not be done 
only in private but would be shared and discussed. The first two years' 
seminars were based around the themes of Women's Language and women's Networks. 
In the third year, the format shifted. Each grantee was asked to present an 
account of her work in progress and also to discuss women in the Liberal Arts 
Disciplines by addressing two questions s what is the basic content and 
methodology of my academic discipline? and Bow would my discipline need to 
change in order to reflect the fact thatwomen are half of the world's popula- 
tion? During the fourth year, the group discussed work in pr og res s and topics 
within the general theme of women in the University. Grantees therefore did 
some collective theoretical and analytical work on ideas and institutions as 
well as carrying on individual work toward curriculum change. 

The required activities within the grants program were simply research on 
women which would lead to a curricular change and participation in the monthly 
seminars. In line with these requirements, the selection committee, a panel 
composed of nine faculty and administrators from five New England institutions, 
had two chief criteria in mind when evaluating applications t the intellectual 
liveliness and soundness of the proposal and the likelihood that it would 
actually lead to curriculum change. 
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SHERRY O'DONNELL 



A Project for C utricular and Instructional Development in Hobco'i Studios 

University of North Dakota 



In 1980, ton Women's Equity Committee, a Committee of the Vice-President for 
acadssnjc affairs at ths University of North Dakota, received sonsy for curricula* 
and instructional development In Woman's Studies from the University's Office 
of Instructional Developoent. Under the tens of a Bash Foundation award for 
improvement of Instruction at the University, the Office of Instructional 
Development gave $7,050 to twenty faculty scene ra froa the Colleges of Hnrslng, 
Business, Engineering, Fine arte. Education, and arts and Sciences. They 
attended three workshops on integrating Women's Studies into the traditional 
curriculum, then wrote essays describing their research, course revisions, and 
curriculum designs for Integrating the new scholarship on women into their 
classrooms. These essays will he published In a Handbook on women's Studies, 
to he distrlbed to USD faculty end educators throughout the state. Selections 
from the essays will be featured in the September issue of Plainswowan. a 
regional nagaalne edited by USD faculty/staff woman. Funded by the grant to 
the Women's Equity Committee, the September Issue concerns women and higher 
education and will be distributed to USD faculty. 

The University of north Dakota, a state-supported coeducational school of 
approximately 10,000 students, does not have a formal women's Studies program. 
Since 1973, however, courses on specific topics in Women 's Studies have been 
offered. The women's Equity Committee offered USD faculty stipends to attend 
the workshops, opportunity for publication, and a chance to exchange Ideas 
and Information with colleagues from other disciplines on campus as well ss with 
nationally-known scholars. 

The workshop participants beard lectures and held discussions with Women's 
Studies scholars in the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences. 
They viewed films on math anxiety, methods of women's Studies research, and 
rural women. Using s set of case materials designed to Introduce the 
concept of sexism in acadesde (curriculum, teacher/student relationships, hiring 
and promotion, etc.) faculty members participated in role-playing and mock 
committee meetings. 

Curriculum Development 

Faculty developed new courses in smfhsmatlrs and busine ss; mads suggestions 
for integrating courses offered by the Department of Social Work and 
Into nursing education. 

Academic Advising 

Faculty designed s brochure for undergraduates explaining how- to integrate 
Women's Studies courses Into their majors, do Women's Studies research aa 
Independent study projects, or design a major in Women's Studies through 
ths University's Honors Program. 

Faculty revised career counselling techniques inhibiting women In the 
Department of Guidance and Counselling. 

Research t 

Faculty did research on salary Inequities at USD; theories of women's low 
wage and occupational status; sex role stereotyping in teacher education 
O and language textbooks; bibliographical essays on women and anthropology, 

ERJC woman and music education, lapacc of Women's Studies on professional organisations. 
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BETH REED 

Conference on 
"Toward a Feminist Trans formation of the Curriculum" 
The Great takes Colleges Aaaociation 



The idea for establishing a Woven* a Studies Institute esergad within the GLCa 
Women* ■ Studies Cosed ttee in 1978 as ws considered ways our Program could help 
faculty in our own twelve colleges in their efforts to trans form the curricula*. 
The first GLCA Rational Suener Institute in Woeen's Studies took place July 12- 
August 1, 1981, at the University of Michigan. Substantial support for the first 
two years of the Institute has been provided by a grant frost the Lilly Endow- 
sent. Subsequent institutes are intended to be self-supporting. 

The institute was designed for people already engaged in feminist studies at 
the college or university levels class roosi teachers, librarians, academic 
administrators, and researchers cosmitted to a feminist transformation of the 
curriculum. Major c o mp onen ts of the institute were a theory seminar, "a Femi- 
nist Critique of the Structure of Knowledge, " and a teaching and curriculum 
workshop, "Woman's Studies Teaching Issues, Strategies , and Course Design." 
These two kinds of sessions ran throughout the Institute, with shared staff, 
so that parti cipanta received intensive, complementary experience in the two 
moat neglected areas of feminist studies t critical theory and an exploration 
of women's studies te ac h i n g issues and teaching approaches. In addition, par- 
ticipants pursued individual or team projects related to their institutional 
settings. 

Interspersed with the above activities were special lectures, performances, 
and workshops that served several functions, including the presentation of new 
scholarship in specific fields f exploration of the full personal, social, and 
political implications of feminist scholarship and teaching; development of 
new and liberating Imagination though the special contribution of the arts; 
and the building of community and a continuing network among participanta. 

The 48 participants selected for the first Institute were from all regions of 
the united states i two were from The Open University in Great Britain f and one 
was a Swiss citizen currently at the University of London. They represented a 
range of disciplines and administrative experience and diverse kinds of institu- 
tions i state universities, community colleges, and both woman's and coeducational 
liberal arte colleges. Individual projects included the development of new 
women's studies courses, the transformation of traditional courses, and various 
plana for women's studiss curriculum development and the incorporation of women's 
studies into the general education curriculum. 
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RUTH SCHMIDT 
BOWIE SPMHSR 



Toward a Balanced Curriculum* 
Integrating the Study of Women into the Liberal Arts 
Wheaton collage, Morton, Massachusetts 



Wheaton College is a women's college, committed to toe education of women for 
alaost 150 years. 

Under a three-year grant from tha Fund for the lawuvesent of Pcataocondary 
Education, Wheaton is engaged in integrating the study of women into the core 
of the curriculum through a systenatic osaainetioa and revision of introductory 
courses in all disciplines where faculty express a conviction that research on 
woeen is relevant, we are Monitoring the process of institutional change to 
develop a case study of our experiences. Both the new curricula and the case 
study will be shared with other interested institutions at a dissemination 
conference in 1963. 

The Major products of this project will be curricula for enriched introductory 
courses and a case study describing the process of change . Our intended out- 
come are (1) To provide Wheaton students with a balanced view of human 
existence as reflected in an inclusive liberal arts curriculum (2) To encourage 
students to aeek out sore information on woaen's roles and concerns; (3) To 
encourage faculty to become aware of and study the research on women in their 
discipline and as an interrelated body of knowledge i (4) To serve as a prototype 
of an inclusive curriculum of liberal learning. This project spans three 
academic years, starting in August, 1980, and involves three stages of activity t 
(1) self-assessment, (2) curriculum development, and (3) preparation of a 
case study, including evaluation and dissemination. 

Methods for aslf-aisessasnt and faculty education in Stage 1 include faculty 
and student questionnaires, a self-assessment conference, colloq la, faculty 
workshops and attendance at national ea s t i ngs . The specific methodologies for 
Stage 2, curriculum development, are evolving from the self-assessment process 
and a~« being tailored to varying departmental needs. Resources are applied, 
in both stages, to faculty released time, summer support, and short- and long- 
term visiting scholars. Stage 3. development of a case study, traces the pro- 
cess of curriculum change and will serve as title basis of a dissemination 
conference at the end of the project. Tha eese study is intended to pinpoint 
critical events in tha project's development to underscore those elements 
which will sake the wheaton experience and our curriculum model applicable 
to other liberal arts colleges. 

Faculty Conference t A two-day conference of faculty, administrators and 
student leaders was held at tha start of the fall semester, 1980. This 
conference formally initi tinted the faculty 'a cooperative self-assessment 
process in which faculty members consider the relevance of the new scholarship 
about women to the whe a t on curriculum and then determine appropriate curricular 
revisions. 

Intensive Workshop for Faculty i Introduction to the Hew Scholarship about Women. 
More than twenty faculty members regularly attended, a one ■week interdisciplinary 
workshop during Wheaton *s January interseaelon, and sore than fifty (from a 
total of 130) attended at least one session during the week. Eight outside 
scholars established a solid foundation for the new scholarship about women 
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in their fields, focusing on specific research end discussing the iapact of 
these ncv psrspsctives on t r a d it ion al disciplines. Classic articles in 
women's studies were provided, and the workshop participants discussed their 
concerns about the new sc ho larsh ip and its iapact on curriculum. The lectures 
wen recorded for future use. Participants were awarded a stipend for 
studies books related to their interests. 
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BETTY SCHMXTS 

A Project to Achieve Educational Equity Through Curriculum Reform 

Montana Staf University 



In 1979 Montana Stata university racaivad funding from tha Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program (MEEAP) for a two-year curricttj.ua development project 
titled "Seeking Women's Equity Through Curriculua Reform." The forty faculty 
■ashen frost the university's seven schools and colleges who participated 
in tha project evaluated textbooks and eurriculusi materials for sax bias, 
conducted new research on women f and revised standard courses to reflect the 
results of their research. Project research and develo p me n t led to both 
substantial revisions within courses throughout the university curriculua and 
to change in the faculty participants theaselves. \ 

Montana State university, a state-supported coed u c a tional institution of 
approximately 10,500 students, has never had a Woman's Studies program. The 
grant proposal submitted to and funded by MEEAP identified incentives moat 
likely to invite participation of faculty from a variety of disciplines t a 
yearly stipend of $1,500 for project research and development, ongoing t ec h n i c a l 
assistance and consultation with project staff, seminars with nationally 
known consultants, and the opportunity for publication. 

Faculty involvement in project activities spanned aix quarters. During winter 
and spring quarters 1980, faculty participants attended a seminar series on 
issues of sex biaa in higher e du ca t ion with nationally recognised scholars. 
Also during spring quarter faculty analysed textbooks, course content, and 
classroom interaction for sex biaa and submitted research reports highlighting 
their findings. Over the summer they con du cted research on women and prepared 
proposals for course development. 

In September 1980, a panel of outside consultants and faculty peers was 
convened to review the proposals. Faculty incorporated revisions baaed on the 
panel review into new courses and materials which were then field tested 
during winter and spring quarters. Their final reports on course development 
and implementation were submitted at the end of May 1981. 

Mssearch. During the first phase of the project, faculty participants 
initiated individual research projects to investigate problems or Issues they 
had identified in their own fields. Three types of re se ar ch studies smsrgedi 
content analyses of textbooks (e.g. "Treatment of Women in Anthropology 
Text") 7 surveys/questionnaires (e.g. "Student Success in Agricultural 
Engineerings") t and literature reviews (e.g. "women in the History of 
Mathematics") . Faculty used the research results to delineate areas for 
subsequent course development. 

Curriculum Development. Materials developed to respond to research findings 
fell into three major categories x 

(1) Guides for identifying and integrating information on women 
into existing courses (e.g. "Guide for Integrating Women- 
Aalatad Content into Psychology Courses")} 

(2) Awareness materials for faculty and students (e.g. "Guide to 
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Advising Woman" and "Guidelines to Eliminating Sexiwn in the 
College of Agriculture") i 

Coarse seteriale — the three types of course materials developed 
correspond to reco gnise d stages la Noam's Studies developaent — 
now courses focusing on men (e.g. "Sex Differences in Communi- 
cation") i now unite added to existing courses (e.g. a unit on 
sex bias for "Burning Trends and Issues") t and nee materials 
on women integrated throughout existing courses (e.g. this 
approach waa used in "History of Montane" and "History of 
Broad c a st i ng ") . 
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MARILYN SCHUSTER 



SMITH COLLEGE: PROJECT OH WOMEN AMD SOCIAL CHANGE, CURRICULUM GROUP 



The Project on Women and Social Change at Smith College, funded by 
grants from the Mellon Foundation and Montlcello, has been active since 
1978 and Is currently funded until 1984. It Is an lnter-disclpllnary, cross- 
cultural research group that originally had seven Principal Investigators 
(there are now eleven) fron the social sciences and the humanities. 
Work-in-progress seminars, lectures , colloqula and summer workshops have 
opened up the Project to the broader Smith community, the Five Colleges 
and a variety of visitors. 

In June 1981 planning started for a Curriculum Group that will seek 
to integrate the research and concerns of the Project more directly into 
the curriculum. Flans are still tentative and funding is on a year-to-year 
basis; what follows is an outline of our underlying purpose, intentions 
and initial plans. 

1) Overall concept 

The initial impetus for this group at this point In the Project's 
evolution is the desire to Integrate our research concerns more directly 
Into the curriculum. The goals are both currlcular and pedagogical. How 
can we more effectively Infuse our syllabi with the substance not only of 
our personal reaearch but of the research all of us are doing and also, 
can we begin to look more closely at pedagogy — how can the classroom 
dynamic be changed to embody more directly the value placed on participation, 
individual discovery and group collaboration that has informed our own wor*? 

The ideal would be to find a way at the Sophomore level to: 

Dglve students a more coherent, cross-disciplinary sense of 
women's experience; 

2) provide a basis for a feminist critique of the conventional 
disciplines even while the students are learning the msthodologles of those 
disciplines, is. make clear the limitations and hidden criteria of disciplinary 
methodologies aa well aa the strengths and usefulness of the perspectives 

they represent; 

3) find a way to expose students who are beginning to concentrate 

in one discipline to the basic methodologies/perspectives of other disciplines. 
For example, a student beginning to concentrate in the social sciences 
would learn also what questions are being asked in literature and how; 
ideally she might begin to Integrate her own thinking and to make links among 
different fields at a time when students are encouraged to become more narrow 
in focus; 

4) facilitate student participation in the learning/ teaching process 
so that discovery is more active for the individual Involved. 

2) Plan and rationale 

The plan thus far entails two separate components esch of which will 
proceed through a number of stages. 
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a) Couim clustering 

The fine component involves the clustering or loose linking of several 
(number to be determined) courses in different departments that each have 
as a primary focus, the experience and achievements of women. The first 
stage of course clustering, tentatively scheduled for Spring 1982, would 
involve discussion among the faculty teaching the courses to determine the 
best means for linking the syllabi. In the first stage, the main Instrument 
for linking the courses will be a common, obligatory lecture series with a 
lecture approximately every other week at a mutually convenient time. The 
intention of the series is to Introduce all of the students to the key 
questions of methodology governing each of the disciplines represented 
by the courses. Focussing on a central theme such as "Women and Power," 
the lecturers will consist of a mixture of Smith faculty and distinguished 
guest speakers agreed upon by the faculty involved. 

In more advanced stages the syllabi of cluster courses (which could 
shift from year to year) might be more closely integrated. For example, all 
students might read a book or two in common and analyse them from the 
academic perspective they are primarily committed to learning that semester. 
There might be common writing assignments, peer learning or other activities 
that would combine students from the different courses. 

The reason for pursuing this line of currlcular development is twofold. 
It recognises that we already have on the books a number of courses 
concerned with women's experience and that the faculty and students 
Involved in those courses would profit from greater coordination of effort. 
Also, because clustering can be done without fanfare or a lengthy procedural 
itinerary, we can start Immediately and retain a high degree of flexibility. 

b) Pedagogical workshops 

Summers can be used to discuss and develop pedagogical methods better 
suited to our needs than current practice. In the summer of '82, for example, 
a two week workshop on "case study method" is planned not only for "cluster" 
faculty but for others interested in revitalising teaching methods in this 
way. In later summers and at key moments in the academic year, consultants 
who have been en gaged in the development of feminist pedagogy could be 
brought in to give us fresh insight and guidance.' 
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CAROL STONEBURNER 



"Mainst reaming" Women's Studies 
Guilford College. Greensboro, north Carolina 



Guilford College le a co-ed liberal arts college with a resident population of 
about 1,000 students and a continuing education student body (Mostly employed 
adults) of about 450. 

# 

In 1974-75, Guilford was awarded a small Faculty Development Grant in Women's 
Studies from s Title III grant to the three-college consortium (Greensboro College, 
Bennett College and Guilford College). The purpose of the grant was to start a 
Women's Studies Program to (1) encourage faculty members to Incorporate the study 
of women and Issues related to women in their regular curricular offerings, and 
(2) to establish some special women's studies courses. The college agreed to pay 
a women's Studies Coordinator (part-time salary, equivalent to teaching one course 
each semester). 

The faculty development model, using the interdisciplinary base of a required 
freshman interdisciplinary course (has involved 60% of the f sculty) , continues 
to be the primary way of work. Eleven women's Studies courses have been taught 
and several more are developing. However, Incorporation of women's Studies into 
the curriculum continues to be the main goal. 

80S of the faculty have been involved in some parts of the "intellectual conscious- 
ness raising" program listed below. More than one-fourth of the possible courses 
in the curriculum now have a women's Studies component. The freshman required 
interdisciplinary course and most required freshman English courses have women's 
Studies components. AHout a quarter of the faculty believe themselves to have been 
Involved in active scholarly work In women's Studies within their own discipline. 

1974- 75 workshop on WHAT IS WOMEN'S STUDIES? 

Retreat on IMAGES OF WOMEN IN LITERATURE ABOUT BIRTH AND REBIRTH - 
collected readings served as basis of discussion. 

1975- 76 Conference (students and faculty) on WHAT IS "NATURAL" TO SEXUALITY? 

Faculty Study Group on WOMEN AND 19TH CENTURY MEDICINE - collected 
readings. 

1976- 77 Consultant on Women's Studies - Dr. Ellse Bouldlng, University of 

Colorado (Sociology) 

Conference (students and faculty) on WOMEN AND WORK - 9 speakers 
Lecture series on AMERICAN QUAKER WOMEN a 
Consortium Grant on WOMEN IN THE ARTS - Guilford program - Marge 
Flercy - poet and novelist 

Colloquium series on WOMEN AS SHAPERS OF CULTURE (Social Sciences) - 
Weekly faculty lecture series In fall 

Colloquium series on WOMEN AS SHAPERS OF CULTURE (Arts) - Weekly 
lecture/demonstration series by faculty in the arts and local 
artists, dancers, etc. 

2 Issues of Guilford Review - using papers given above 

1977- 78 Faculty Study Group on THE UNDERSIDE OF HISTORY - Ellse Bouldlng 

(Sociology) 

Psychology Department all planned and taught in course on 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MEN AND WOMEN 
Colloquium series on SEE ROLES 

Guilford Review used paper from SEX ROLES Colloquium 

Faculty Study Group on ANDROGYNY (over) 
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1978- 79 Faculty Study Group on MOTHERING 

Colloquium cm THE HERO 

Faculty Study Group on METAPHOR OF HUNAN SPACE 
Interdisciplinary SyapoaiuK on AMERICAN QUAKER WOMEN AS SPACE 
SHARERS OF HUMAN SPACE 

1979- 80 Lecture - FIVE QUAKER WOMEN AND EDUCATION - Helen Hole 

Faculty Study Group - WOMEN AND POETRY 

1980- 81 Faculty Study Group on HUMAN SEXUALITY 

Co-sponsored a Conference with DOROTHY DXNNERSTEIN, Me maid and 
Nintaur ; Rutoers (Psychology) 

Consultant on WOMEN AND LABOR HISTORY and WOMEN AND WORKERS 
EDUCATION - Dr. Alice Hoffman, Radnor Center - Penn State 
(Labor History) 

Planning 1981-82 Conference on WOMEN AND WORK - INTERCULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 
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EMILY S TOPER 

Incorporating Women's Studies in bo the Broader Curriculum 
California State Phiversity, Hayward 



« 

Women's studies on the Hayward campus is very snail and was not expanding — at 
a tins when other Wosen's Studies program around the country and here in the 
Bay area are quite large and getting larger. This project's sain purpose 
was to expand wosen's studies content in the curriculum — primarily through 
the incorporation of sore wosen's studies material in the regular curriculum, 
secondarily by attracting more students to the women's studies courses 
offered both within the departments and under the official heading "Women's 
Studies" and by stimulating the offering of sore woman's studies courses in 
the departments. 

The heart of the project was the Faculty Development Course, taught in the 
Winter Quarter 1979 to 12 faculty members , each of whom received 2 units of 
assigned time. The course was team-taught. The final list of faculty proved 
to be exactly a "lively mixture of women and men, feminists and sexists" and 
people from a variety of disciplines. 

Since people's interests varied so widely, each faculty somber had to pursue 
his or her specialised area through work done outside the classroom under 
"contract" with the two instructors, work was done on at least 6 new courses : 
Sociology of women (to be offered Sumner 1979) j Women in Management; women in 
Twentieth Century French Literature t woman in French Film; Women in Sport (to 
be offered Fall 1979) i and Women at Work (to be offered Winter or Spring 
1980 by myself and the woman from Management Sciences) . Two annotated 
bibliographies were produced , one on sociology of women, the other on women in 
development. In addition, class presentations were made by six of the twelve 
"students" in the class. 



The rest of the class time wes spent on a series of lecture/discussions led 
by two instructors. There were also exercises involving the students filling 
out scales about their mas cnilinity/ femininity /androgyny and their work and 
family orientation, followed by extended discussion of the meaning of these 
scales, ths findings when these scales were given to large samples and what 
kinds of behavior the various items on the scales correlate with. Follow-up 
activities include colloguia and one-day workshops on individual topics. 
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MARY RUTH WARNER 
Black Studies/Women's Studies Faculty Development Project 
University of Massachusetts/ Awhe rat and Smith College 



"The Women's studies Program at the University of Haaaachusetts/Aaherst was 
established in 1974 through the efforts of students, faculty, staff, and 
community women. The Program is dedicated to creating a forum in the academic 
community for the development of fr am e w orks and methodologies which integrate 
women's experience and scholarly disciplines, and which ultimately will pro- 
vide the incentive and expertise necessary to effect change in the larger 
community. At present, the Women's Studies Program offers an individualised 
major and a certificated minor to students interested in designing a course 
of study suited to their own interest and goals."* 

While one of the goals of the Program is to foster the mainstreaming of women's 
studies into the university curriculum, our primary focus has been the 
development of women's studies as a discipline. However, we are and have been 
involved with a few "mainstreaming" activities such as the woman's studies 
course description guide, the women's studies colloquium series and a Five 
College Women's Studies Faculty Development Seminar. The course description 
guide, published each semester and available to all students, offers a listing 
of approximately one hundred courses offered by the program and courses in 
departments that focus on women's issues, as well as Five College Courses 
of interest to women's studies students."** Letters sent to several faculty 
requesting information on potential course listings, over the years have 
encouraged some faculty to restructure courses to address contributions of 
women in particular disciplines and others to design courses with a feminist 
perspective. The Women's studies Program Colloquium Series has had similar 
impact since it serves as a five college forum for faculty presentations of 
research on women. The faculty seminar, funded by a grant from the Mellon 
Foundation through the auspices of the Wellesley Center for Research on Women, 
held in the fall of 1978 for women's studies faculty in the five college area, 
was organised around the topic of "Interdisciplinary Methodology and Women's 
Studies." This seminar was highly successful in bringing together in dialogue 
faculty from several campuses and many disciplines. 

Another important aspect of our efforts has been the mainstreaming of the sub- 
jects of black women and racism into the women's studies curriculum. In the 
spring of 1979, the Women' s Studies Program sponsored a two-day conference for 
faculty and students entitled "Racism, Black Women and the Teaching of Women's 
Studies." The conference drew a large audience from the five colleges and is 
remembered by many as an intellectual turning point. Some of the results of 
the conference were the inclusion of mandatory courses in cross-cultural 
perspectives for women's studies students, changes in the Program's public 
* prbgramming--for example, presentations about and by black women have become 
a major aspect of the Women's Studies Colloquium Series — and the creation of 
a year-long course by a five college faculty member called "The significant 
Role of Black Women in Women's Studies." To continue our efforts in this 
direction, the Program has been awarded a FZSPE grant for a Black Studies/ 
Women 'a Studies Faculty Development Project for the next two years. 
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Jointly sponsored by the Afro- American Studies Department at Smith College 
and the Noam's Studies Program at the University; the Project will bring 
together a group of up to twenty faculty from the five colleges in an effort 
to build the intellectual and methodological , curricula? and pedagogical 
connections between the inter-disciplinary fields of Black Studies and Women's 
Studies. Working together as each other's resource persons, the faculty will 
attempt to remedy the male bias of the field of Black Studies and the white, 
middle class bias of the field of Women's Studies. To accomplish this the 
faculty will participate in a two-year long seminar which will address « 
theory and methodology, research on Black women, pedagogy, strategies for 
cooperative enterprise. The product of the first year's seminar will be 
new courses to be taught at participants' home institutions the following 
yeari the product of summer activity will be an annotated bibliography 
focusing on race and gender in the courses. In the second year, the faculty 
will teach the new courses; continue as members of the seminar which will 
then focus on pedagogy > present a regional 'conference in January entitled 
"Black Studies/Women Studies— Building Coalitions" ; and produce a publication 
containing essays, model courses, annotated bibliographies so that their work 
may serve as a guide for faculty in other places. 

* from the brochure, "Women's studies, University of Massachusetts." 

**the Five College Consortium consists of Amherst, Hampshire, Mt. Holyoke, 
and Smith Colleges and the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
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APPENDIX C 



Resources for Curriculum Integration t An Annotated List 



This list of resources i\ reprinted with permission 
from the October, 1981 issue of the Form for 
Liberal Education on "The Study of Women in the 
Liberal Arte Curriculum" The Form is published 
by the Association of American Colleges, 1818 "R" St. , 
19. V., Washington, D. C. 20009 Single copies are 
available for $2. 
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art avadabit for $11 (imtttutimtl nit— SIS) from Kathi Gcoffr. 
Managing Editor, Fro***™ Womtn s Studits Program, Urtnrtrotyof 
Colorado, Botikkr, CO «W9. 



RESOURCE. 

Beck. EsaJyn Torton and Sherman. Julia A.. ed*. Ths Pntma of 5*x Es- 
says at ra* Sociology of Knowkdgt Madoon. Wl The Unreenity of 

| Wncomm. 1979. 

The essay* knduded in this volume were fust presented at a 1977 cotv- 
hww titled -Trt— of St* To ward an b>«ab*i Pursuit of Knowt- 

• edar. Accordant to socKMcmet testis Bernard "*pritm of an sonants 
that "VnowMt* about a world men through oat tax may not be tht 
same aa luiu letedji ibmt a world teen throuah thetyta of tha other." 

Tin etaaya- poad tn tha irtttmi qimlinn "rrhaf (would) am Haute 

of knowledge now bt tt» if women had bam pnmmtmi 
poaMoaaaajnal to mant* Fmcsmnpte. m The/*' 
Mala Malory. Parnate RaaUtyr Nancy Schrom Dyt majeats that a 
naw history whJdt csaaunee both public and prream Irsm would aek 
questions about tha nature and uses of power and about the female 
culture dtapad by women a ptecaa in Aaaarkan .ooety Other tasayt 
explore urntiar thanwa in the Hems of literature, peyehofaay. sodol- 
ofy. phdoaophy. and political acamce. 

Ftmmat Ptnodtcob A Currtm Uumg of Ccmfntt. 

Planed bimonthly by the women » studies Itbrahanstt-lajie m the 
Untvtrstty of Wisconsin fyetent. that batons, anna at crcattng public 
awafanaaaof hroauat penodicah Journal Uattnaa provide inhwrnatton 
on tht frequency of publication, eubampnon prion, editor and ad- 
dress. and the periodical t purpoee and focus. Each neat includes the 
table of contenta pant from current wwa at major feminist journals 
Available fraa front Linda Park*. Woman* Studtea Ubrarian-at- 
Utft. 1UA Memorial L&ary. 724 State St.. Madtean. WI 53706 
(Mil 26M7M. 

The Femmut Pitta Boo 334 OU Waatbury. MY US60 (Sib) 997-7*00 
The Fenwnat Press, now m its eleventh ywf. publishes booki of tntcr- 
aaiioaadrttdnaja, wnmrhen. and curriculum planners on the topic of 
won»mt«udtea. The 19JM2 cataloa»»d ivid» dw^rmahtlei into 

studtes teach** materials, and chtldjtn »pn^booka.Ofapadalin- 
Kiaat am tht volumes Female Studies VI V7/ M and X. These vol- 
umes focua on lananap and btarature aa taught m woman's studtea 
dtertptoaty and mtetcBaciplinary counts, tht impact of 
i t stvdits on tht forsign LuuujaQt cuff ta i n t t 
of woman * atamm studemn. (Earner eohanmuf 
avadabte from KNOW, fate., P.O. Bos 10197. Ptttaburfh. PA 13232.) 
Other ttttea by the Femmist Press art Wo m en $ Lam/ Womtn t Work. 
atwttet roteana an tea on tht nmwy of woman * Hum from thtbojnv 
nisf of American httory to tha present; A wmw en u Brawn fUackmB. 
a biography by Efixahath Caaten: and The Dw*g te amy by Dorothy 
Waat. a novel orta>nnBy publiahed durmn the 1940*. The Feminist 
Press also pttbhrnm the Woman t Stwhe* Quaitrrfy (described 
bvfcnr) 

The editors of ** li **J*i^*g* ^..^^^^^gyS 
'* > historkal and crWcai aitides. poetry, artwork, and ra- 



re SU for 
C Meata. Manafbaj Editor, Women's 
of Maryland. Coltefe Parh. MD 207f2. 
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Ft Ufttlffv; A fowMiflf pf i^tewimfi § i 

to aubnah a toornal whteh bndaaa the say be- 
(and) to find a balanc e 
to wotjmt* 

book ftvttwt, jNMliy. Mod dbort^ftrtfa^ 
^ hj^oty , Tin ftm fc— o- ***** S**d*d~ 

A aOCfaamt PfOOMfiO^ ffOOl ifc* NWSA fnfH J 
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Hoidkii, Aodnn. ad. MKormi f Hitfory So-mm A Ciinit ro Anriiiwf 
mud M m mK ri p t Cotaetiom m 0m Umtwd Stmtt*. Ntw York: It K Do o m 

Compony* 1979. 

Thit two votes* ttt pra^dn dmitpii om «f moio thw 11,000 or* 
clihfal loBtctiom in tht Umttd Stota cont a ui awg phsnry lowot 

i to tht coUoctkm* mtrlts rvnft fiom tho 
i of oohoowi wocois to tlmt fourntls of Ant 
wd wim of tamos am mad tht wot4dni drafts of 
wrtttrs to tht wT*tingn> of fsstoits wooww in 



PteL Tfct Impmct of Womm *St*di$*<m th* 
Campm and tkt Dbriptim. Wom t Studtes Moncpoph Strin. W«h- 
mstcm, D C : NoMomI Itisttett of Et*iat4oo ( 1900. 

Tht tuthofs prmmU m rtvitw of tht woflaMt littroturt whteh t^- 
tht unptct of woowo t ttuditt, Thttr report cittt o mmhtr of 
rt ond iftchadts a LOifipfcto *\ 
iriow prcnSrotw. Howt md Ltuttf i 
for a hwwjtiirtfflal data bast to ttudy tha variables when contribute to 

^^omAotwommtOti^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 0 
mis intciuttd In ftortin§ a proprtsi n thttr 
school Atao ifidodtd is « brttf ftport on tht aKttvitits of soatt 
i in tht moo of wooMft't itstsich md fltotns. 
Othtr tMlss in this his woyip h ttrtts aw Tht Ett s ethw o t s s of Wotntn s 
Scudta Ttarfiins; Tht !«voi«mtnt of Mliicrtty Wonwn in Womtn s 
Studios; Tht Riititunihlp Bttwttn Woown • Sfadtts. CattwDt^ttofp- 
mtm, and VocafioniJ Choict; Rt-€ntry Womtn limifvtd m Woown $ 
Stmhts; Womtn * Stvidks as a Catalyst for Faculty Dmfoptmnf 
Womtn s Studks CradaMs; and Woman ■ Stvdws tn tht Coomti^y 

Howt, Roftnot. Srptn Ymm LaOf Wonw i Stvdt*$ Progrmm* m 1976. 
4 Jltpott ArtefOitri 
fronts. 1977. 

Tht Mm ytws tn tht rtth of Howt s rtport ftftn to tht bet that by 
19716 whtn At wTott her nport womtn s studios had botn o rtcognu- 
abk port of Ngher tducatMi for ssvtn yaws. This rtport mritws 
womtn t rtnctlts foofromt U 15 cofltys and unlrtrntits which havt 
tnt tiO n f phost two" In thstr dt^ohipmtwtai stmt. Phttt tw o •ggoj» 
hatrt mowtd btyondcoof-ts "cm" womtn in a witty of dsptrtmtnts 
drawn tnto a linily ornmutd proyam to ha vtng a paid admmntr*- 
tor. Km botfctt, and a cwindum Htttd In tht offtdo l school cotav 
itpufti ott tht s cho ol s ' proffom ww, bm%ats» ptr* 
( and ctrtafkBtt optkmiv and courass* Sht nottsv far 
tutnpk, that tht schooh havt btpm dtvtk yma 
minotnty and third world woman and offsnnj 
araond tht thomt of work and tht ptofttthms. 



Howt, Hoaanot. td. IVomtii mid tht Powtr to Ch*wijp Ntw York: 

Mc&nw-Ha Book Company, 1973. 

S po na on ed by tht Canwjtt Comoimtm on Hlfhtr Educ at ion , this 
vommt contains raor itpons oy acaotnuc womtn cm now wit 
womtn s muvtiutm naa attocMB mtu infts ano now u wrifttfio ns wni 
hast to bt tmntfonsiad to accommodatt thtat changts. Tht authors 
ait Roftnot Howt, AHit Hochs c hl ld» Adritnnt Rich, Md Altta 
WaBach. fmvumfk, HochachUd dtscribts how wonwn aodtmics 
ait p ia cad at a ifcsrhrsntap in institutions ot^amctd around tht 
tmptoynamt of mafas with supportivt famiiws. 

lottfme Carolyn C. "Womtn. History, and tht Humannits An Argu- 
mtnt in Favor of tht Central Studks Currtcuhirn/' Womtn § 5fu**t» 
QusvSrrfy V.9, n. 1:4-7. 

Lou«st, chairptrson of Stanford LMvtrstty's Committtt on Undtr- 
gnciuatt Sluciits. affuts that tnttgratii^ mattrial about womtn into 
coujvtt such aa Stawhwrfs riforaut wtatain dvihaation count it io> 
padad by dl sctpHn t ty dsfaiitions within tht httmanttias Ihtmiahis 
teantw tht htimanite 

nuhtr than prtvatt, domain; oat fonnaJ atmts est^ablishtd within cx- 
cAnnmi^ a c s Ante d 

mak a unifying hnap of tnmussty that fmraBy outriooks womtn. 
wom a n 's cuituft dots not tatsiy tmd a fudw m tracfltional wasttm 
_ cmliwuion counts. Loop* advocates, howtvrr thr estabttshmtnt of 
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such coums as gmetil education mjuimnents. Her strategy tor inte- 
gration ot wotnnt * culture info w e stern cmhearton courses n the in- 
clusion oi intersecting points in traditional historic frameworks where 
comparison of men's and women • experience ts possible . Such com* 
parage t r eat me nt s. Lougee bs&evss. will expose enough inherent 
intellectual and substantive incongruities in the db ripBw e to prompt 
expansions and redefinitions of humanists concerts. This kind ot dis- 
ciplinary resieessmtnl wiQ thus require induston of women* culture 
tn western civilization courses. Lougers article gsiwattd additional 
arguments; see Crania, Christine and Munich* Adrvertne. "Women, 
Literature and the Humanities: a Reply to Carol Loupe." Women a 
Sfudws QiwteWy V.9. n.2.14-15 for a critique of traditional curricular 
treatment of literature. This reply to Loupe slims from the premiss 
that Iterator*, unlske history, does include women and that studying 
the nature of this tnduston offers different avenues for integrating 
women s culture into a curriculum. 

Muscatine. Charles, moderator The Study of Women in the Literal Arts 
Cumcukm Cassstte recording. Washmgron, D.C.: Association of 
American Colleges. 19*1. 

Muscatine moderated a panel dracuspoa at AACs 19*1 Annual 
Meeting, on how the new tvserch on women changes the traditional 
curriculum. Also on the panel were Alison Bemstetn and feun Walton. 
The panel diiruissd the goal of wome n s studies to become a vahd 
topic for academic research* the need to integrate materials on women 
into the traditional curriculum, and how to begm tramforming the 
curriculum. A lecording of the panel rHsrussmn on The Impact of 
Women s Studies" also is available. The cost of each cassstte tape is 
So.SO phis a S2 pnstsge and handing charge. When ordering refer to 
AAC end list the discussion titles. Speedy Tspe. P O. Box 39093, Dm* 
ver. CO KIM. (303) 340-19*0 

National Women s Studies Association <NWSA>. Susan Core, Coordina- 
tor. University of Maryland. College Park. MO 20742. (301) 454-3757 
Founded in 1977. NWSA strives to further the social, political, and 
professional development of women t studiss thi uughout die country, 
at every educational level and m every educati o n 
ship m NWSA includes m e m be rship in one of 11 1 
each with its own governance structure, confmurum and 
lions. Individual memberships range from $6 > ~S2£. 
upon level of income, and tnduds subscription to the Wontews Stud* 
its QuorfeHy (described be tow). NWSA recently published The 
Women s Studies Senncw laerwasf Handbook: From the Classroom to 
the Community, edited by Jerilyn Hsher and Bains Reuben Tilt 
handbook features 23 essays and case studiss by woman's 
pra c WK msrs. NWSA alao puMtatwa lists of more than 390 \ 
studies programs and centers for research on women. Trie i 
wi U hold its fourth annual masting , Teumust Connections Trirough- 
out Education, on {una 16-20. 1992 at Husnboldl Stale University. 
C onfer enc e topics tnriudr muhtodtursl, won sssist education: life- 
long kerning; and computer literacy. For cordateno s information 
wnte to Phyllis Chum or Rosalind Ribnsck. Women s Studies. Hum- 
boldt State University, Areata. CA 94921. 



ashes, fl ta sbsth H mid Sheldon, Kathleen E. Gmkk to Sbrirf Sdmea «o» 
sources in Women i Studies Santa Barbara, CA: CHo Pro* 1978. 

Tla« ■nlkiw ii in ill tm mm innnt atari '* ■ ' j_f • - - - J * » 

ine auxnors provtoe an annotates listing or b o o ses am woo ogi s pn s ss 
which they believe are useful to faculty touching and doing research in 
women's ginks i The dtodpBnm listed ftndode mthr opoJog 
norma, history, psychology, and so uutogy . There are alao \ 
on the writings of the Feminist ! 
and journals. 
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and rape and sexual harassment. Order forms for these packets are 
available from the PSEW office. 

Reed. Beth, ed. rVroedmgs of the Fifth Annual CLCA Women * Studies 
Conference. Ann Arbor 1979 Am Arbor, Ml; CLCA Wosnsn s Studies 
Program, 19*0, 

Toward a Fenumst Transformation of the Academy" was ths tittr of 
this Novembei 1979 conference. Keynote speaker Ebiabeth Kamsrck 
Minntch dncussed the faniuust academy m her prssi 
and Critics: TOie Feminist Academy.** Minmch described the I 
perspectrvw aa having two sides: a critical cast of mind that tskss 
not h i n g as given or settled for aB tsmt and a movement of the hewt 
lowara rnenoanip, a retastonswup oerween eojuasi inus a remamn 
srsrttmy is one whkh challenges k no w l e dg e and critftcaBy looks at 
that knowkdps tnethodi aaid rasutts. It atso allows frisncbi (aquah) o 

i fight for wh a t seems best* ln%i 
I by Mintdch, Lotus I 
rasa u wuauw s poaa aouui curacansm rerorni arm vne si 
ricuhon at Denison l&uverstty and OberUn CoB^ge, Akto tedudsd in 
the proceedings are selected conference papers esdodog "Viy# 
Third World Women by Neil ins Giflsspisv 
uo ktOnssmporary rams j^gruiicanuy uua|ua 
Patriaechyrby Mm jthllb Coptea of thsm tmwaatlliigs sis sisilstih 
for Sf from Bath Raed. CLCA Women s Studies Prograot 220 Cof- 
lingwood. Suite 240, Am Arbor, MI 40103, Copies of the 19*1 pro- 
.ceeamgsi lowara a i euuitts* i rapsrormarjon or cne AcaojsmyHi* aw 
and the 1979 proceedings ("The Structure of Kno wl edge: A Feminist 
Perspective," S3) also may be ordered. 

Spends* Dale, cd Men Sfudies Modified: The Impoct of frmprom onthm 
Acmkmk Dm^mm* Ehnsford, NY: Pergamon Press. 19*1. 

The essays m this volume explore how the new research on women 
effects each of the tradMonat disopiints. Included are Ivleth- 
odocracy. Misogyny, and Bad Fa^h: The Response of P hilo sop hy ^ b> 
Shade Ruth; "Women Lost and Found, the Impact of FessMam on 
History by Jane Lewis: and ~Medk*ne as Old Hushands' Tabs" by 
Mary Am Bston. This is the book which is being used by Old 
Dominion University in its faculty seminars. 

Signs: foMfmd of Women m Culture and Sbcssty. 

Hds ojuarterly jo urnal features research artkJes, essays* and reviews 
related to the new s c h o lar ship on women. Edited by Barb ara Charter 
worth Ga*i dw jamai mm tommki m 1W5 by Catfawtat Stam. 

Utatkwd $+mWm mt US. 

a ^^^^aaa^^^^^aJai ^ m .^£^^ CjIia^^ C^»^J^«aB ft^—-^^^^ f l^»A 

i wwsmeorrji vjerpi* cunor, cnguaa uupuronem, jsaiuuro unt* 
varsity, Stanford, CA 94309, Subscription address: Signs, the Univer- 
sity of Chfc*o Press, 9691 Effis Ave.. Chkafo, fL 60U7. 



ssuwj . ifsifWn s ^nean. ^ iiacorifJwjTWJM worv iMiwugnwwaE. 
Littkton, CO-. Libraries Unbmted, Inc.. 1999. 

Aa women's etudes librarian for the University of Wisconsin systsss* 

Sttaomaa has prepared aocrterurva annotated bibi^ 

iaas, faculty fnembers , andrmeaUeham iaeBmstod lnfaojdtsasrf 

on women's issues. She goes beyond traditional academic BsHogi to 



lnduda autobiographical and bkigiaphical matariait and books deal* 
mg em aoorrjon, r^e, oay care, ano oaitereu women, iras oooa 
i author, title, and subject indexes. * 



U.S. Office of Education. Wonwn s SdvcMttonmt &rutfy Act Program. 
Annstaf Report 19*0. Wasfdr^toa, DC: US.-Gove 
19*1, 

Tlds report ourhnm the IssblatiTS hittorv of the Women a I 
Equity Art (WEEA), «pUh» pmpa'i < 

gm MMl pnam MflMBBiM fM SMNrdl Md CBHMKllMdtill 

teal yw 1910, and Bate WEEA ptiMktww WEEA. 
1994, pfovtdn Mppori for pragnm tint mli 

■ tsjMiiy in timmmm b 1990. WEEA i n w d w i 41 
11 towfl gwaa, «nd 17 wmxuwp a tOH 

ear rrvv pmnry arsaa eeiammsaB m tne 
WEEA mgulationa. These areas are model projects on TUe DC 
i m jag y ror ran s i am evnmc i nm u i uy ' 
I eoutfv for daSiabied woaMn arai airb 
barriers to educational equity far 
WEEA mo imm* mm acttvM* iJwt M ovMdt af thtH*« back 
cala iori w . Tha 1991 WEEA Pfcgram Aaaaal Raport will ba wailabk 
in January. 19C2. 
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jaaa. nn> rtmmm xmuuumifi n u nit ro nmBnaraimiu. mvucau to tapa as aromtn ■ ■tadan no wnm i 

Old WaaaWy, NY: Ta» frw rnna* Fran . 1679. i i i Mw o i - l n i ^ h fa i l i«fa«criplioMOfti30: tlbwy rattoaratm taw 

WlSmwoo lumdirf tto# rtttfthct work foe both tht fuurctitf <tnd Straficr Whrity, Btflh m ■* Pyb&rittf » Htamfn * &urfiKi Atetacafe, Hud 

*■ Mot aortas. Her annotated tatraa era dMded Into aebect ftibJanirej Co., tec. P.O. Be* 1, Rejh, NY 14941. (716) SIMM, 
iw auth a* aw and tnuek. education, mirriey and tht famfly. tajrd- 

Tht vohant nxhaaea • la* of pub- Woman'* Stmtim Jeajnaaaoael Qnai fn 

i of I" 




oaomaaejav 

* Sanaa*, aa ayaanaaa. Baoant aitkJt* tndndt "Wobmbi and Seajnct" ay Arm 
lalfTXifcaibaniaiiadaaaiPaymaad aartJdaaabw* f%ajto<aaiaajaai Toward a ucajcamij of rantataa priadaiai to 

la ifctfutaaof Htmw. tattery. an aoenMoag, bar. p o l i tic o ! arddtauwit and aiaiud nT by afagpt I. Karwady. Boaad by Pah 

non, Utovanaty of London! 20 Bodford Way. London. WClHOAL 
Eeajand for an iaaavaJeeJ tan of HO. antttottor*! tea* of Sal. or 
Arn*at (Vol. 4. no. l, 1WI), Wotaon in AejaajEa NWSA aieafmdaj net of S20. 

(Vat. a. noa, 1/2. 1961). and Otanna Cokttt (Vol l.no ), 1441). 

ladh anal o n i trla l Mn iMaw fjfc aaiary aad ea*a»aan nan, aw Wammt Stmtim QnarwrJy 

$71. Waady Haute. Editor, Boat. of jajaaK Qna n t CoBen, CUNY. mA htt ii f rrttaflahiinnl Wnmani lindlii fta a n eaan ti (NWSA) aad 

NY 11)67. SvbKrtattea order* abowld bt ant to Gordon Tht fn*ne*t Faaa, tht taan aa a * Staone Qa am i h tea tonal of n> 

Pnbeabm. Ltd.. 4142 Wgaaa IV Sana. London, forenoon aad neimn fin ainbuii aattl leaden of nnaan* jlJU. 

WC2N4DE )wbwI artkaa -naiyxa iiu»—i't tenant a**ne, import on onrrant *f- 

forta to aaaafcwa tat cunkuUuu, and ravttw 

• Steena Absrian*. NWSA nana aao a tadvdad. Tnt Serins 1961 nana, for i 
TaJa q a amrty pabajcanoa bajaa la 1472 and prorida* abatract* and indndad titrti ■rakaa n "A loaaaal Aaaroadi lu jtu oencadoa aa 
batmga of )oun>*l artkan on topics ndattd to women, otdvdtoi tdu- tha Mb > Sone t,- "Art by Wonen Maa» AtcaaaaWTbrotttnSaoa^- 
cation aad a n riah i artnn , apom aad phyakal canabibte. hatory and and "EMBHtS: A Prntott to Paaalap Btnwntary School Raadara.' 
art. and aocany and r mmn a ni . SptciaJ mcUom Urn torn* anaa NWSA no*m rcctfat tat »oarnal aa • bancftt of 
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